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AROUND THE WORLD 


SUNSHINE and showers, smiles and 
frowns, characterize the diplomatic 
mood of Europe. MM. 
Briand and Stresemann 
reach a friendly agreement 
to substitute League super- 
vision for Allied inquisition of German 
disarmament, and the pacifist Man- 
chester Guardian publishes a sensational 
account of arms-running and militarist 
intrigue between Germany and Russia. 
A French court-martial acquits an 
officer who killed a German civilian in 
the occupied territories during a brawl, 
and an outburst of true Teutonic fury 
follows, only to subside as suddenly as it 
started when the Germans implicated 
were released. The Powers manceuvre 
for a friendly meeting of Chamberlain, 
Briand, Stresemann, and Mussolini, 
while the French march troops and 
machine guns to the Italian frontier to 
counter Italy’s aggressive preparations 
across the border. Italy concludes a 
‘treaty of friendship’ with Albania, 
and the Yugoslav Cabinet — already 
toppling under attacks at home — 
promptly resigns in protest. Poland 
and Russia grow mutually tolerant, 
and a coup d’état in Lithuania threat- 


Alarms 
and 


Assurances 


ens to unloose the dogs of war in that 
quarter. Happily, however, the alar- 
ums have been mostly empty sound, 
while peace assurances slowly gather 
substance. Italy has softened her 
attitude toward the Tirol Germans, and 
negotiated a treaty of good will with 
Germany. No overt act of violence has 
startled Europe, but border-state jeal- 
ousies persist, and Franco-Italian 
rivalry threatens to be a standing 
strain-line in the tension map of that 
continent for some time to come. 
Politically Great Britain exhibits one 
of those slow swings of opinion that in 
Britain md history have oe 
Taking n an approaching 
Breath change of government. 
The Conservatives have 
lost ground in every recent by-election, 
and Labor has made corresponding 
gains. Only a great foreign crisis or a 
pronounced trade boom would be likely 
to reverse the present tendency. The 
late strikes have stimulated popular 
interest in measures for preserving 
peace in industry, and the Westminster 
Gazette promoted a great meeting at 
London on December 1 to cultivate a 
better spirit between employers and 
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employees. Several lights of the Lib- 
eral Party, including Viscount Grey, 
prominent members of the Govern- 
ment, captains of industry, and im- 
portant Labor leaders participated. 
Profuse professions of mutual good will 
characterized the Conference, which 
contributed a mite to public education 
on the themes discussed. Such omnibus 
gatherings, however, compelled as they 
are to deal with generalities rather 
than specific problems, serve to register 
opinion, but seldom make it. 

Before Parliament adjourned for 
the holidays, the Laborists moved a 
vote of censure against the Govern- 
ment, and thus precipitated a debate 
upon the conduct of the Strike, without 
much loss or gain of political capital 
on either side. Sir Walter Runciman 
is the latest important Liberal leader 
to desert the Party. In renouncing the 
chairmanship of its Northern Federa- 
tion, he paid his compliments to his 
recent associates in the following 
caustic manner: ‘I am not prepared 


to be in any way associated with a 
political party which is spending its 
time and wasting its energies bargain- 


ing for spoils. ... The playing of 
monkey tricks in politics is as repre- 
hensible as playing monkey tricks in 
trade, and I cannot contemplate as- 
sociating myself with a great Party 
which has descended to such huck- 
stering.” The’ ‘spoils’ to which Sir 
Walter refers are not public offices, 
which are a long way out of the reach 
of English Liberals at present, but the 
substantial Party fund, which Mr. 
Lloyd George controls like a private 
political patrimony. ‘The proposed 
Trade Union Law amendments which 
the Government will probably be 
forced to introduce, but which it may 
press reluctantly lest it accelerate the 
swing of the masses toward Labor, will 
probably occupy attention this winter. 
Peace again reigns in the coal industry, 


and, to the immense gratification of 
the British consumers, the price of 
coal has been lowered four dollars afi 
ton. But only a portion of the miners 
are back at work, eager as operators 
are to get their coal to market while 
high prices last. In South Wales, fi 
which exports heavily, the idle pits 
have fallen into such disrepair that no ji 
more than three fourths of their usual 
force can be employed before February. 
Fraudulent practices among retailers 
have roused a storm of public indigna- 
tion. Twenty-three thousand scales 
inspections in Glasgow showed thirty. 
six hundred cases of short weight, and 
sixty-three milk inspections in Essex 
revealed forty-five impure or watered 
samples. New documents published 
by the British Government upon the 
outbreak of the war have revived 
discussion of that well-worn theme, 
One oddity of the revelations is that Sir 
Eyre Crowe, Assistant Secretary at the 
Foreign Office in August 1914, who 
was harried by the press and the public 
as a pro-German because he happened 
to have a German wife, is shown to 
have been the most insistent advocate 
of prompt action among those in the 
Government’s inner circle. Almost at 
the last moment he sent Lord Grey, in 
defiance of all official etiquette, a 
special memorandum passionately pro- 
testing against England’s delay in 
declaring war. 

France marked time politically pend- 
ing the senatorial elections of Janv- 
A New oe _ —_— st Soe are 
Sanih = oy y popular vote, 
reenen ut by electoral colleges 

consisting of the deputies 
of the department and delegates of 
the municipal councils and other local 
elective bodies; and only one third are 
chosen at each triennial balloting, a 
senator’s term being nine years. The 
outcome of these elections will prob- 
ably be known to our readers before 
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the present lines reach them. Prog- 
nostications point to no radical change 
in the present mildly Conservative 
character of the Senate. Politicians 
are interested in the effort ex-President 
and ex-Premier Millerand has made 
in the course of the campaign to regain 
the spotlight as a more uncompromis- 
ing anti-German than even Premier 
Poincaré. 

Germany’s governmental machinery 
sems to be running smoothly, and 
. for the most part with 
Recanting ; 

Radicals competent men in control, 
” despite the handicap of a 
Reichstag absorbed in the game of 
upsetting cabinets. Naturally the Ger- 
mans are jubilant over the substitution 
of League control for Allied control 
over theirarmaments. Dr. Stresemann 
termed it ‘an eighty-per-cent victory.’ 
Possibly the decision was hastened by 
France’s fear lest the treaty which Herr 
Stresemann and Signor Scialoja, as- 
sisted by the famous jurists Signor 
Pilotti and Dr. Gaus, were drafting at 
Geneva, and whose terms were con- 
jectured to include mutual boundary 
guaranties, an agreement on hypothet- 
ical colonial mandates, and a reconsid- 
ation of Germany’s interest on the 
Danube, might threaten her. Evidence 
of intrigues between German National- 
ists and Russian Bolsheviki seems to be 
in the main conclusive, although the 
plots they fomented strike the sober 
observer as too visionary and penny- 
dreadful to count heavily in practical 
world affairs. German Communists 
preserved an embarrassed silence when 


quam-Bolsheviki from that Party, used 
the incident against its former com- 


trades. It denounced the orthodox 
German Communist Party as ‘Russia’s 
Foreign Legion,’ and stigmatized the 
Soviet Government as ‘nothing better 


than a capitalist State run by peasants.’ 
Switzerland narrowly escaped having 
a near-Communist President, in Robert 
Grimm, Vice-President of the Assem- 
bly, who was the logical successor of 
the retiring Chief Magistrate, Herr 
Hiaberlein. Herr Grimm, however, as 
leader of the Left Wing of the Socialist 
Party, managed the general strike of 
1918, when a Bolshevist revolution 
threatened Switzerland and was de- 
feated by the mobilization of the army. 
Doubtless that gentleman has changed 
his views since those stormy, near-war 
days, but the country rallied against 
him, and after electing another Social 
Democrat, who refused the office out 
of Party loyalty, chose a bourgeois 
candidate, Herr Maillefer, in his place. 
Denmark, which held general elections 
early in December. rejected the So- 
cialists, who, however, remain the 
strongest single Party in the Volke- 
thing, with fifty-three members, and 
who actually cast more ballots than at 
any previous polling. Among the 
Socialist measures defeated or post- 
poned is the plan to abolish the army, 
which has been under discussion for 
the past three years; but the decisive 
issue with the voters seems to have 
been the business crisis. One of the 
first measures of the new coalition 
cabinet has been to adopt the gold 
standard. For the first time since Fin- 
land has been independent, the Social 
Democrats, who are the strongest single 
Party in Parliament, with sixty out of 
the two hundred seats, have under- 
taken to form a government. The new 
cabinet has a lady member, Madame 
Niina Silanpéa, a school inspectress 
who has been appointed Minister — or 
should we say ‘Ministress*?— of So- 
cial Welfare. 

In the Balkans little Albania is again 
the chief centre of interest. Her treaty 
with Italy so disturbed Yugoslavia 
that Nincic, the Foreign Minister, 
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promptly resigned in protest, and King 
Alexander, rather than run the risk 
Albania of a general election at 
nd Ital such a critical moment, 
. Y asked him to form a new 
cabinet. Although this was done 
without delay, the atmosphere of un- 
easiness was not dispelled. The death 
of Serbia’s venerable ex-Premier and 
elder statesman, Nicolai Pasic, at this 
dramatic crisis still further upset 
public opinion. Italy and Yugo- 
slavia have been living under a treaty 
of friendship which the resignation 
of Nincic is said virtually to have 
annulled. Both countries had agreed 
to respect and preserve the present 
borders of Albania, and Italy especially 
had been delegated by the League of 
Nations to watch over her diminutive 
neighbor. This new treaty, however, 
seemed to Yugoslavia, not only un- 
necessary, but offensively pointed 
against her own interests. Ninci¢ him- 
self felt that Italy was setting up a 
more and more open protectorate over 
Albania, and although he has cultivated 
the friendliest relations with Italy in 
the past, even at the cost of some 
popularity among his own country- 
men, he had no choice but to resign. 
In the treaty Italy and Albania 
‘recognize that all disturbances directed 
against the political, juridical, and 
territorial status quo of Albania are 
contrary to their common interests.’ 
They therefore undertake to lend each 
other mutual aid, and not to conclude 
with other Powers political and military 
agreements prejudicial to each other. 
The Italian press hails this stroke as a 
further indication of Italy’s peaceful 
attitude toward her neighbors. The 
policy of Italy, say the Fascist papers, 
is to conclude a series of treaties with 
individual Powers, similar to those 
recently made with Albania and Ru- 
mania, which will promote the very 
aims for which the League of Nations 


is striving. The foreign press is less 
enthusiastic. Belgrade papers are, 
needless to say, in a bitter mood. 
Le Temps piously hopes for some kind 
of understanding between her two 
powerful friends to the south. Greece, 
curiously enough, is not greatly per- 
turbed. She feels that the League will 
see to it, when the treaty is registered 
at Geneva, that no great injustice is 
done, and, on account of her dispute 
with Yugoslavia about Saloniki, is 
secretly pleased to have her northern 
neighbor put in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. 

Conditions in Albania itself are 
hardly reassuring. The head of the 
Government, who rejoices in the name 
of Ahmed Bey Zogu, represents, ac- 
cording to the Manchester Guardian, 
the same corrupt and reactionary land- 
owning class that misruled the country 
under the Turks. A Mohammedan 
himself, he is supported by a body- 
guard of ‘White’ Russian mercenaries, 
former soldiers of Wrangel, and by 
his pro-Italian Mohammedan fellow 
countrymen, and is opposed by the 
Christian Albanian tribes in the north. 

The apparent recovery of the King 
of Rumania has helped to stabilize 
matters in that country. 
His letter to the President 
of the Council, in which he 
officially recognized Prince 
Carol’s renunciation of the crown, has 
also cleared the air. The Hungarian 
elections gave Count Bethlen the 
overwhelming majority he expected. 
According to the Vienna Arbeiter 
Zeitung, the significance of this vote 
is that the Hungarians want a real 
Hapsburg — namely, Prince Otto— 
wearing the iron crown of Saint 
Stephen. Actually, however, there is 
little to marvel at in Count Bethlen’s 
victory, if one believes the reports of 
the strong-arm election methods prac- 
tised in Hungary. The Daily Herald's 


Hungary 
and 


Rumania 
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Vienna correspondent says that in 
one town all signers of the local So- 
calist’s nomination papers were clap- 
ped into jail. In another, the Socialist 
candidate, after much trouble, suc- 
ceded in securing permission to 
speak at 5 p.m., only to find that the 
authorities threatened with punish- 
ment any in that neighborhood who 
left their houses that day before eight 
oclock. But the most striking display 
of reactionary authority occurred in 
Budapest, when Eugen von Rakosi, 
oe of the most distinguished living 
Hungarian writers, was fined one 
million and a half kronen for an article 
he wrote some time ago denouncing 
the ‘Awakening Magyars’ Party. The 
defendant is over eighty years old, 
and during the Bela Kun régime was 
imprisoned for utterances hostile to 
the Communist Party. When the 
Red Terror was succeeded by the 
White, he denounced the latter with 
equal vigor, and is now paying the 
price of his indiscretion. His lawyer, 
whose appeal, according to the Neue 
Freie Presse of Vienna, was not even 
given a hearing, stated that Rakosi’s 
charges against the ‘Awakening Mag- 
yars” were substantiated by police 
records, which show that a group of 
enthusiastic members of this reac- 
tionary movement had, among other 
acts of violence, bombed two clubs in 
Budapest. 
Premier Mussolini has scolded his 
followers soundly for attacking foreign 
consulates, Roman Catho- 
lic clubs, and other non- 
Fascist centres, during the 
November rioting. His Government 
is laboring strenuously to popularize 
the ‘Lictorian Loan,’ raised to support 
the treasury in its effort to stabilize 
the lira. Among the new sources of 
revenue to be tapped is a bachelor 
tax, which will be levied upon about 
three million individuals, and is ex- 


pected to produce one hundred million 
lire. In Spain the debate upon the 
proposed National Assembly has 
brought the venerable Count Roma- 
nones into the lists with a denunciation 
of the whole project as unconstitu- 
tional. Rumors of growing discontent 
with the Directory abound, but they 
have been current ever since Primo 
de Rivera seized power. 

The Egyptian Parliament was no- 
tably friendly to Great Britain in its 
Eount to debate upon the Address 
F it from the Throne. The good 

effect of this on British 
opinion was tempered, however, by the 
election to Parliament without opposi- 
tion of Ahmed Maher Pasha and 
Mahmud Effendi Nekrashi, who were 
acquitted — it is said, contrary to the 
evidence — in the political murders 
case, causing the British judge on the 
court to resign. As if to add insult to 
injury, the two gentlemen have been 
unanimously elected to three of the 
more important parliamentary com- 
mittees. The British House of Com- 
mons has voted to loan Palestine four 
and one-half million pounds, about one 
half of which will be used to repay 
certain debts owed to the British 
Government, including one million 
pounds for railways. Most of the 
remainder is to be used for public 
improvements, particularly harbor 
works and roads. Syria’s patriots show 
a disposition to relinquish armed revolt 
for milder methods of agitation. Never- 
theless, some seventeen thousand men 
are still under arms against the French, 
mostly operating in small parties in 
the Druse mountains, where they al- 
ternate farming and fighting. M. Pon- 
sot, the new French High Commis- 
sioner, differs from his predecessor 
Henry de Jouvenel in being a reticent 
man who makes no promises or threats. 
This quality is said to have won him 
the respect of the natives, whose hos- 
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tility to France is somewhat mitigated 
by the fear that if she should withdraw 
from Syria the Italians would rush in 
to take her place. A contributor to 
the London Outlook minimizes Mos- 
cow’s influence in Persia, contrary to 
the accounts we publish elsewhere in 
this issue. ‘Although emissaries of the 
Russian Government are making no 
small effort in this direction,’ he writes, 
‘I may safely say that the Soviet has 
no control whatsoever over the Persian 
Government, and that shouting about 
Bolshevism is merely giving unlimited 
encouragement and advertisement to 
the murderous policy of Soviet Russia, 
which hates nothing worse than com- 
plete indifference. Persia hates the 
Red policy, not only because it is Red, 
but also because it is Russian.’ Now 
that India’s protracted elections are 
finally over and the dust. of the arena 
has settled, it appears that the Swaraj- 
ists, who had a small majority of the 
elected members of the old Legislative 
Assembly, will not be able to muster 
more than two thirds of their former 
strength in the new body. This does 
not mean that there is a united native 
group behind the British Raj; in- 
dependence sentiment is probably as 
strong as ever, but its champions have 
developed wide disagreement over the 
tactics they should pursue. 

Among the more confidential topics 
that occupied the attention of the 
Imperial Conference was the Singapore 
naval base, England’s proposed citadel 
between India and the Pacific. Some 
English military authorities contend, 
however, that unless garrisoned by an 
army which no modern British Govern- 
ment would maintain this base will 
be more vulnerable against Japanese 
attack than was Port Arthur. They 
recommend, possibly at the instance 
of Australia, that the new base be 
placed in that continent, not too far 
from Sydney, where it could be readily 
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garrisoned by local white troops. The 
Empire’s problem in the Pacific would 
be still further complicated, of course, 
were our Government to withdraw 
from the Philippines. 

China occupies more attention in 
Europe, and especially in Great Britain, 


than at any time since 
the disintegration of the 
Republic. The Nationalist 
movement spreading from 
Canton is considered a much more 
serious menace to Caucasian interests in 
the Far East than the rivalries and 
wranglings of tuchuns. A Peking cor- 
respondent of the Times has even sug- 
gested the possibility of shortening 
Great Britain’s line in China by with- 
drawing from the inland concessions to 
the coast. The Saturday Review believes 
the crisis calls for ‘masterly inactivity,’ 
which is its formula for waiting to see 
which way the cat will jump. ‘It is an 
open question whether we have not 
prolonged and intensified the struggle 
by giving support to Chang Tso-lin, for- 
getful of the fact that his Kuomintang 
—that is, Cantonese — enemies are 
not nearly so Red as they are painted.’ 
The same paper reports that the 
British-American Tobacco Company 
‘is rumored to have offered a large 
loan to the Northern armies to help 
the campaign against the Cantonese.’ 
The Nation and Atheneum believes 
that the Powers should recognize the 
de facto authority of Canton in South- 
ern China. This pronouncement ap- 
parently follows the act, for Mr. 
Miles Lampson, the British Minis- 
ter, has already visited the Yangtze 
cities, presumably to get in touch with 
the Cantonese leaders. Colonel Ma- 
loney, a British officer not long back 
from China, finds Canton very different 
from the Northern treaty ports. At 
Tientsin, Hongkong, and Shanghai the 
foreign quarters are modern, clean, 
sanitary, and excellently policed, while 


China 
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the Chinese quarters are generally 
filthy and medieval. Precisely the 
reverse is true of Canton. The little 
island of Shameen, occupied by the 
foreign concession, — one half French 
and two thirds English, — is deserted 
and neglected on account of the boycott, 
and because every Chinese coolie 
shuns it like a pest spot. On the other 
hand, the great native city across the 
river is a modern metropolis, clean, 
well-paved, its broad new streets 
thronged with motor cars and lined 
with up-to-date hotels and shops. 
Lloyd George has sprung into the 
breach in favor of the Cantonese with 
a sensational speech at Bradford, where 
he ridiculed the idea that they are 
the tools of the Bolsheviki. ‘The 


Cantonese revolt,’ he said, ‘is not a 
Communist move. It is simply that 
the Chinese are struggling for the 
elementary and fundamental rights of 
every free and self-respecting nation. 
They were highly civilized when the 
ancient Britons, to whom I belong, 


were barbarians. Yet they are de- 
prived of rights enjoyed by some of the 
smallest nations in the world, that 
only a few centuries ago emerged from 
savagery. Their ports are occupied by 
foreigners and governed by foreigners. 
They cannot raise revenue in their own 
way, but only under very narrow re- 
strictions, and their customs are ad- 
ministered by foreigners.’ Georges Du- 
barbier, who writes with an intimate 
knowledge of China in La Nouvelle 
Revue, points out, however, that ‘in 
France, England, Italy, and other 
Western countries a Chinaman is free 
to live where he pleases, to travel 
everywhere, and to set up in business 
without restriction; while in China a 
foreigner cannot take up his residence 
or open a shop except in a treaty port. 
There are forty-nine such places in all 
China. That is, in 1926 China is not 
yet open to the foreigner. In their 
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protests against unequal treaties the 
Chinese never mention that it is be- 
cause foreigners are compelled by 
those very treaties to reside in certain 
restricted areas that they have formed 
close settlements at such points. .. . 
Whenever China is truly a sovereign 
nation — that is, as soon as her Govern- 
ment truly exercises sovereign control 
over all her territories, and effectively 
protects the strangers residing there — 
no one will oppose for a moment a 
revision of those treaties.’ 

Japan is rumored to contemplate a 
revision of her emigration policy, par- 
ticularly with respect to the settlers she 
is sending to Brazil. These are to in- 
clude hereafter a certain proportion of 
capitalists — that is, agriculturists with 
money enough to start farming on a 
large scale in their new home and 
to give employment to their poorer 
countrymen. Furthermore, in order to 
anticipate the future hostility of the 
natives, these emigrants are to be 
encouraged to adopt the manners and 
customs of the countries to which they 
go. They will even be advised to 
become naturalized there. At present 
some fifty thousand Japanese im- 
migrants are residing in Brazil, of 
whom only about five hundred have 
taken out citizenship papers. Japanese 
editors view these proposals with 
skepticism, because members of the 
well-to-do classes do not emigrate, and 
a change of allegiance is a question 
determined by the sentiment of the 
individual and not by the dictates of 
his government. Japan was not enthu- 
siastic over the Imperial Conference, 
which her press imagined was scheming 
something to her detriment. The re- 
ported discussions there concerning 
the Singapore naval base moved Koku- 
min to call Australia ‘a nation which 
is, and which will continue to be, an 
advocate of racial distinctions incom- 
patible with the great principle of 
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international peace,’ and to attribute 
to the Dominions plans ‘threatening 
the tranquillity of the Orient.’ Apropos 
of the new Manhood Suffrage Law, 
Yorodzu observed that during the 
Meiji era—from the opening of the 
country to foreigners down to 1912— 
Japan’s civilization was Europeanized; 
during the Taisho era—between the 
latter date to the death of the Emperor 
last month—she became Americanized. 
At the same time, however, the editor 
accuses ourcountry of preaching democ- 
racy and practising autocracy. Ours 
has always been, he declares, a popular 
government run more or less arbitrarily 
by great men like Washington, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson. 

About the only positive fact that can 
be isolated in the conflicting reports 
purr from Mexico and Central 
Nei bor . America is that the people 

9 down there don’t like each 
other and don’t like us. Our interven- 
tion in Nicaragua has created a new 
issue between our Government and 
that of Mexico in which Latin-Ameri- 
cans’ sympathies may be divided. 
Men of property, and Conservatives 
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in general, will probably side with us, 
though not enthusiastically because of 
conscious race differences; but the 
young intellectuals, radicals, and re- 
formers, who are the vocal element of 
the rising generation between the Rio 
Grande and the Magellan Straits, are 
pro-Calies, pro-Sacasa, anti-Diaz— 
and certainly anti-Uncle Sam. La 
Prensa of Buenos Aires said editorially 
that the note which President Diaz 
addressed to our Government, asking 
it to help him settle the domestic 
crisis in Nicaragua and forestall an 


invasion from Mexico, caused profound | 


astonishment, because ‘a president of 
an American republic who professes to 
be constitutionally elected cannot prop- 
erly appeal to a foreign government for 
assistance in a domestic emergency or 
to chastise the alleged irregularities 
of a neighboring country.’ For us to 
comply with such a request would, in 
its opinion, ‘place the sovereignty of 
one nation under the protection of an- 
other,’ and would be an assumption of 
jurisdiction for which we have no legal 
mandate beyond offering our friendly 
mediation to all parties concerned. 
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A CONTINENT OF ALARMS’ 


I. JANUS-FACED MOSCOW 


BY PIETRO SESSA 


A PERSON here in Moscow realizes that 
the meeting which has just occurred 
between the Foreign Ministers of 
Russia and Turkey at Odessa is an 
event of first importance. It directly 
affects the interests of Europe, and 
proves once more that Russia must 
have a two-faced foreign policy, looking 
toward Europe and toward Asia. 

This is no secret, to be sure. The 
Soviet Government has always smiled 
at Asia and scowled at Europe. Toward 
the latter continent Russia stands on 
the defensive, suspicious of attack and 
jealously asserting her independence. 
Toward Asia she is both conciliating 
and aggressive. Her policy in Europe is 
governed by her ambitions in Asia, and 
her intrigues in Asia are designed to 
serve her in her fight against ‘European 
imperialism. ’ 

Odessa followed on the heels of 
Thoiry and Locarno. All three be- 
long to the same diplomatic series, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
Soviet press has done its best to show 
that the Odessa accord bears no anal- 
ogy to the two preceding ones. 

Moscow was as gratified by Thoiry 
as she was disturbed by Locarno. She 
hoped the former might help her breach 
the hostile rampart on the west, that 
it would be a first step toward forming 
a continental bloc against the English, 
or mayhap a Franco-German entente 


1From La Tribuna (Rome Pro-Fascist daily), 
November 25 


against Italy. Let that happen, and 
the Soviet Union might find a place in 
the partnership, and give it a definitely 
anti-British character. Her cards in 
that game would be her long-standing 
relations with Berlin, and her markets 
and raw materials, so necessary to her 
western neighbors. 

The Odessa agreement is impor- 
tant quite independently of its re- 
lation to any possible realignment in 
Western Europe. It represents a new 
phase in Russia’s general political and 
diplomatic drive along her Asiatic front. 
Moscow has pushed ahead persistently 
along two main highways in her march 
toward the conquest of Asia — the 
Mussulman road and the Buddhist 
road. These two great routes, leading 
from the Mediterranean to the Pacific 
and to the Indian Ocean respectively, 
admit her to territories inhabited by 
more than nine hundred million hu- 
man beings, and containing untouched 
natural resources of inestimable value. 
Russia has managed her advance most 
skillfully. By consistently supporting 
the independence agitation everywhere 
stirring Asiatic nations, she has been 
able rapidly to push forward her cam- 
paign against European imperialism 
and to gain an undisputed vantage 
ground for extending her influence over 
the entire continent. Her armies and 
weapons are more dangerous and in- 
sidious than those of the Occident. 
We need only read the reports that 
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pour in on us from every part of 
the Eastern world—from China, 
from Java, from India —to realize 
this. 

So Mohammedan Turkey, on the 
border of Europe, like Buddhist China 
in the farthest Orient, is a powerful 
lever in Moscow’s hands. For although 
Turkey’s new Government has lost re- 
ligious authority among the one hun- 
dred and seventy millions of Moham- 
medans in Asia, its political prestige 
has been immensely increased by its 
successful assertion of Turkey’s inde- 
pendence and defiance of the Versailles 
settlement. Soon after signing its 
treaty at Paris with Angora, Moscow 
concluded similar treaties with Persia 
and Afghanistan. Subsequently Rus- 
sia was godfather to a similar agree- 
ment between Turkey and Persia. 
Thus step by step Soviet diplomats 
are preparing the way for a Pan-Asi- 
atic League under their own egis. 

But besides these general interests 
and long-range considerations, more 
concrete and immediate ties exist be- 
tween Moscow and Angora, and help 
to account for what was done at Odessa. 
London, Geneva, and Rome are the 
three principal arguments in favor of a 
Turco-Soviet alliance. Great Britain 
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is laboring sedulously to defend its in- 
terests and to maintain its influence in 
Turkey, as a defense for its mandate 
over Irak — to which Mosul has been 
added by the League —and its im. 
perial interests in India. Moscow and 
Angora are in complete agreement, 
however, in distrusting London’s over. 
tures. Turkey, with her passionate 
nationalism, seeks to emancipate her. 
self from all dependence on the West. 
Russia believes that she can strike at 
England through Turkey and through 
Asia in general. As to Geneva, some 
politicians at Angora have recently been 
playing with the idea that it might be 
well for Turkey to join the League of 
Nations in order to insure herself 
against British and Italian aggression. 
Moscow, which hates the League, has 
naturally done its best to prevent 
Turkey’s joining that body or establish- 
ing closer relations with the West. The 
third tie between Moscow and Angora 
is the baseless fancy that Italy has de- 
signs upon Turkish territory in Asia 
Minor. That myth has been used to 
Italy’s injury in Western Europe, and 
is much too tempting a poison dart to 
be overlooked by Moscow. A casual 
glance over the Turkish or the Soviet 
press abundantly proves this. 


II. AN ASIATIC LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 


BY HENRY DE JOUVENEL 


[Tue author, a distinguished journal- 
ist and a member of the French Senate, 
was for some time Governor-General of 
Syria.] 


An Asiatic League of Nations was not 
born at Odessa. But it is incubating, 


2From L’Europe Nouvelle (Paris Liberal 
foreign-affairs weekly), November 20 


and we may wake up some morning to 
find it an accomplished fact. 

Visions of one or of several leagues of 
Asiatic nations unquestionably haunt 
the dreams of the East. Islam is with- 
out a Caliph. Of the two present candi- 
dates for that honor, the King of Egypt 
and the Sultan of Nejd, the first ap- 
parently has no chance. The report of 
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the Commission appointed by the Cali- 
phate Congress at Cairo last May 
states that the four great Mohammedan 
sects are agreed that the Caliph must 
be ‘a Moslem, adult, in full possession 
of his faculties, free and independent, 
a male, able to enforce penal sanctions, 
capable of compelling observance of 
the religious law, strong enough to pro- 
tect Mussulman territory, clear of 
vision, prudent of word, and blessed 
with the judgment and foresight re- 
quired to promote the general interests 
of the Mohammedan world.’ 

If we analyze these qualifications, we 
see at once how different Oriental 
psychology is from our own. Temporal 
power is made supreme over spiritual 
power. The day when the Caliph 


loses his authority as a political sover- 
eign the Koran and the Shar fall from 
his hands and the faithful turn their 
backs on him. Now King Fuad is re- 
garded as a prisoner of the English. 
Good Mohammedansdo not believe that 
he is free and independent, or that he is 


strong enough to protect Mussulman 
territory. Consequently the followers 
of Zaghlul Pasha, who include the 
majority of the public men of Egypt 
herself, are more inclined to favor Ibn 
Saud, the Sultan of Nejd and the King 
of Hejaz, who has conquered his ter- 
ritories with the sword and the rifle 
and who has twenty years of unfailing 
victory behind him. 

But the religious world and the 
famous Egyptian University of El 
Azhar consider the Wahabis and their 
chief, Ibn Saud, sacrilegious men who 
show no respect for sacred rites or 
places. The Indian delegation to the 
Mecea Congress last July, held two 
months after the one in Cairo, organ- 
zed a series of meetings after their re- 
turn to India to condemn the narrow 
bigotry of the Hejaz king. 

Believing it impossible to restore the 
taliphate at present, the Islamic 
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nations naturally seek some other way 
to defend Mohammedan territory. One 
suggestion is an Islamic League of 
Nations to oppose the Geneva League, 
which they consider a specifically 
Christian agency. The Locarno trea- 
ties have strengthened the latter con- 
viction in the East. Neither M. Briand, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Herr Stresemann, 
nor Signor Scialoja realized, when he 
signed these peace accords, how gen- 
erally they would be regarded in Asia 
as an alliance of Europe against that 
continent. None the less, every im- 
portant Mohammedan newspaper thus 
interprets them. 

This unfortunate misconception, 
which we should have hastened to cor- 
rect, was aggravated a few months 
later when the League Council decided 
against Turkey in the Mosul dispute. 
The most influential names in that de- 
cision were the same as those affixed to 
the Locarno accords. Therefore the 
Turks felt absolutely certain that the 
territorial despoliation of which they 
rightly or wrongly thought themselves 
the victims was a direct result of the 
Locarno ‘alliance.’ When the Kurd 
revolt raised on their Irak frontier, the 
concentration of the Italian fleet at 
Rhodes, and the threat of a military 
landing, forced them to submit to what 
they believed was an unjust judgment, 
this conviction was confirmed, not 
only in their own minds, but likewise 
in the minds of Egyptians, Arabs, 
Syrians, and Persians, all of whom be- 
lieved that Europe had conspired at 
Locarno to partition Asia. 

Turkey’s rulers, on account of their 
anticlericalism, prefer an Islamic 
League of Nations, in which they 
would play a preponderant rdéle, to the 
resurrection of the caliphate, which 
would weaken their influence. Musta- 
pha Kemal Pasha aspires to make the 
Turks the Westerners of Asia. The 
humiliation which England has in- 
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flicted upon him, so disastrous to his 
prestige at home, and Italy’s threaten- 
ing attitude, have turned him back 
toward the Moslem world. He sent his 
representatives to the Mecca Congress. 
He took part in the negotiations be- 
tween Ibn Saud and Zaghlul Pasha for 
organizing a confederation of Arab 
countries. His representatives at 
Hejaz and at Cairo presided over those 
pourparlers. Did these lead to an 
actual treaty? We do not know, for 
diplomatic secrets are well guarded in 
the East. Meanwhile English influence 
in Persia, which has been preponderant 
until recently, seems on the decline. 
At Angora, Persians and Afghans met 
M. Alfred Sze, China’s Minister at 
Washington, who is visiting the Turk- 
ish capital on official duties. Turkey’s 
Ambassador to Persia, Shefket Mem- 
duh Bey, helped to draft the Treaty of 
friendship between China and the 
Soviet Union, which we have reason to 
believe was signed about the first of 
October by Sun Pao-chi, the Chinese 
Ambassador at Moscow. 

Consequently Tevfik Rushti Bey’s 
trip to Odessa is the last link in a com- 
plex chain of negotiations which have 
been conducted with great skill and 
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without noise, and which are binding 
Moscow, Cairo, the Nejd, India, Persia, 
Afghanistan, China, and Turkey into 
a sort of Oriental fascio — a new Asia. 
What will be the practical outcome of 
this grandiose idea? Will these great 
countries be able to carry through so 
vast a political scheme? Will their 
financial weakness force them to apply 
to Europe for credit — to Europe or 
the United States? Yes, and what part 
will America play? What will her 
financial experts, who are to-day all. 
powerful at Teheran, advise? Will her 
Y. M. C. A.’s continue to encourage 
‘the Bolsheviki in China? How did it 
happen to be the Chinese Minister to 
Washington who was sent on this 
particular mission to represent his 
country at Angora? Is the perennial 
struggle between the United States and 
Japan assuming a new guise? Is it for 
that reason that the Japanese Govern. 
ment took such umbrage at the Pan. 
Asiatic Conference at Nagasaki last 
August, where only one Japanese dele- 
gate was present, and where Chinese and 
Japanese antagonism broke out openly? 

What a list of question marks! Some. 
thing for M. Chicherin to answer when 
he comes to Paris. 


Ill. WHAT CONSTANTINOPLE SAYS? 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


Evrope’s Foreign Offices have taken 
note of the following incidents. Last 
September the first Japanese squadron 
for twenty years or more visited Con- 
stantinople. It was commanded by an 
admiral, who was presented to Mus- 
tapha Kemal at Angora by the Jap- 


From Frankfurter Zeitung (Liberal daily), 
November 13 


anese Ambassador. Last October the 
Persian Minister, Timur Tash, afters 
long visit at Moscow, where Memduh 
Shevket, the Turkish Ambassador at 
Teheran, was likewise spending his 
vacation, visited Angora in company 
with the latter gentleman. Last No 
vember the Chinese Ambassador it 
Washington, Dr. Sze, also turned 
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up on a special mission at Angora. 
Sum total, an Asiatic League of Na- 
tions? ‘An Asiatic conspiracy of the 
Soviets,’ frowns the Times corre- 
spondent in Constantinople. 

Supposing these incidents had oc- 
curred a generation ago, how would 
they have been interpreted? Asiatic 
politics at that time danced to the tune 
of the European concert. Who would 
be foolish enough to appeal to the 
nations of Europe to-day? It is they 
who will dance to the tune that the 
new concert of Asia will strike up. 
Thus has the countenance of the world 
changed. 

To get a true idea of the situation, 
however, we must peek behind the 
scenes. We shall then discover that the 
visit of the Japanese fleet, the Chinese 
emissary’s call to inaugurate a re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations with 
Turkey, and the rest, do not all fit into 
the pattern of Pan-Asia which Moscow 
is said to be weaving. A man who 
knows the Far East intimately will 
interpret these visits rather as symp- 
toms of rivalry, as indicating diverging 
tendencies. For Japan watches sus- 
piciously China’s recrystallization into 
a great continental Power, which ap- 
parently has started at Canton, while 
the Soviets, for good reasons of their 
own, are trying to hasten that result. 
In a word, Japan and Russia take op- 
posite attitudes toward the reconstruc- 
tion of Asia. 

Therefore, the lively diplomatic in- 
terchanges centring at Angora are not 
directed toward a single object. Japan 
has no thought of raising a Pan-Asia 
issue, as her official disapproval of the 
Pan-Asiatic Congress at Nagasaki 
proved. China is not yet ripe for such a 
programme. None the less, Moscow 
has applauded the Chinese gesture at 
Angora, although it would be visionary 
to imagine that this gesture will ripen 
into action for a long time to come. 
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Thus the grandiose project of an 
Asiatic League of Nations shrinks to a 
triangle — Moscow, Angora, Teheran. 

The first question that suggests it- 
self is whether Persia’s relations with 
Russia justify her sending as important 
an envoy as Timur Tash to Moscow. 
That question can be answered em- 
phatically in the affirmative. Our 
readers will recall that in 1921 the 
Soviets, partly for propaganda pur- 
poses and partly in order to discredit 
capitalist imperialism, renounced all 
the privileges and concessions which 
Tsarist Russia had received from Persia. 
These included highways and railways, 
telegraph lines, bank buildings, harbor 
works, and other improvements. In 
practice, however, this generosity 
proved to be of words more than of 
deeds. The Russians still retain their 
foothold at Enzeli, and have insisted 
upon fishing rights in the Caspian Sea 
which amount virtually to an occupa- 
tion of the Persian coast. Furthermore, 
the Soviet Government has placed em- 
bargoes on traffic through the Caucasus, 
and at times has practically prohibited 
importations from Persia, to the im- 
mense damage of that country’s trade. 
Last of all, simultaneous revolts in two 
Persian border provinces, separated by 
the length of the Caspian Sea, have 
given the new Shah something to think 
about. So the Teheran Government 
has weighty reasons for seeking a closer 
understanding with Moscow as soon as 
possible, even if it must be purchased 
by concessions. 

This explains Timur Tash’s visit to 
the Soviet capital. Apparently the 
Russians demanded in return for their 
good will a political consideration in 
the shape of a treaty of neutrality, 
practically identical with the one they 
concluded with Turkey immediately 
after the League’s Mosul decision. 
Since Persia has had a similar treaty 
with Turkey since last spring, it was 
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quite natural for Moscow to suggest 
that the three countries go one step 
further and convert their several under- 
standings into a tripartite agreement. 
Whether that has actually been done — 
how far Persia yielded to Russia’s 
importunities— we do not know. 
Timur Tash, when interviewed at 
Constantinople, characterized such an 
arrangement as ‘fantastic’ and as 
‘superfluous.’ But that does not settle 
the question. The fact that the ablest 
ambassadors of both countries were in 
Moscow and later in Angora creates 
the presumption that some such com- 
pact has been reached. 

Consequently this talk about an 
Asiatic League of Nations is not en- 
tirely unwarranted. Should the present 
arrangements between the three coun- 
tries be extended to include Afghani- 
stan, the world would at once want 
to know whether or not the signa- 
tory Powers had aggressive ends in 
mind. 

In conjecturing the ultimate out- 
come, we should bear in mind that the 
pressure upon these Asiatic Govern- 
ments from the North — that is, from 
Russia — is far stronger than from the 
South — that is, from England. For 
Britain wants nothing more than India’s 
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safety, while Russia seeks an ice-free 
port. Russia herself is primarily in- 
terested at present in a guaranty 
against isolation along her southern 
frontier—above all, against the eco- 
nomic blockade provided for by Arti- 
cle 16 of the League Covenant in case 
of war. She may also wish to prevent 
the capitalistic exploitation of these 
undeveloped countries so close to her 
own border provinces. In any case, the 
negative character of the present 
treaties suggests that Russia has pri- 
marily defensive motives in mind. 
This seems the more likely when we 
consider that England, Russia’s prin- 
cipal rival in Asia, has greatly strength- 
ened her position in that continent 
through the World War. She now has 
a land connection with India except for 
a short interval along the eastern coast 
of the Persian Gulf, which the British 
fleet controls. 

Notwithstanding the revolutionary 
changes that have occurred in political 
concepts and programmes since the 
World War, the situation in Asia re- 
mains virtually the same. As long as 
Japan sides with Europe against China, 
and until China reorganizes herself, 
the two great rivals there continue t to 
be Russia and England. 


IV. RUSSIA’S MARCH TOWARD INDIA‘ 


BY LEOPOLD WEISS 


Russia and Afghanistan have con- 
cluded a treaty of mutual friendship 
and protection. By it each Power ob- 
ligates itself not to attack its neighbor, 
to preserve an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality in case of a conflict between 
its neighbor and a third Power, and 


‘From Frankfurter Zeitung (Liberal daily), 
November 17 


not to tolerate hostile propaganda 
against its neighbor in its own territory. 
It is the third agreement of this char- 
acter which Russia has concluded with 
bordering States in Asia, and the Rus- 
sian press hails it as one more step 
forward in the Soviet Federation’s 
policy of peace. 

This treaty with Afghanistan is the 
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culmination of long negotiations. As 
early as 1921, only six months after 
Afghanistan emancipated herself from 
British tutelage by her successful war 
with England, she concluded a similar 
agreement with Russia. That was a 
very natural thing to do, for Moscow 
was the only available guarantor of her 
newly acquired independence. To be 
sure, Afghanistan, thanks to her natu- 
ral defenses, could easily repel the ar- 
mies of a stronger Power, but the very 
topographical features which protect 
her impose upon her economic depend- 
ence. A country cut off from the sea 
and direct connection with the outer 
world as Afghanistan is must maintain 
good relations with its neighbors, 
unless it is willing to immure itself in 
its mountain fastnesses, as Tibet has 
done for centuries. 

That is why England was able to 
maintain for years something closely 
resembling a protectorate over Afghan- 
istan by assuring her access to the sea 
and subsidizing her ruler. India gov- 
ernors stinted neither labor nor money 
to accomplish this, fearing lest Russia, 
who had established herself firmly in 
Turkestan, and whose railways already 
reached Afghanistan’s northern border, 
should supplant them at Kabul. When, 
in 1920, they were forced to make the 
Peace of Rawalpindi with the Emir, 
which severed the last political ties 
between Kabul and Delhi, dread of 
Russia grew stronger. That fear took 
the form in the popular mind of a 
Russian invasion of India; for while it 
is very difficult to penetrate Afghani- 
stan from the Indian plains, and practi- 
cally impossible to subdue that country, 
with its warlike population, it would be 
comparatively easy for a hostile army 
to sweep down into India from the 
northern mountains. 

Does the present treaty between 
Russia and Afghanistan, therefore, 
guarantee the former country an open 
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door to India’s great peninsula? Judged 
in a purely military way, it does. If we 
take all the elements of the problem 
into consideration, however, it does 
not. 

Naturally the new treaty has two 
aspects, one Russian and the other 
Afghan. The first is dominated by the 
fact that military expansion is not part 
of the Soviet programme. If Russia has 
ultimate designs upon India, they still 
lie in the shadowy realms of the remote 
future. No one in Russia contemplates 
to-day an attack on India — nor, for 
that matter, does any responsible 
statesman in London anticipate one. 
Every intelligent man in Moscow, 
London, and Delhi knows perfectly 
well that British rule in India is threat- 
ened for the time being only by the 
growing demand for independence 
among the natives. 

Therefore Russia’s object in con- 
cluding friendly agreements with her 
Asiatic neighbors is to barricade her- 
self behind a defensive zone of Powers, 
attached to her by treaty, in order to 
remove the possibility of a direct 
attack from that direction. Moscow’s 
present diplomatic offensive is there- 
fore essentially a peace ' offensive. 
Nevertheless, a desire for access to the 
southern seas is a legacy of Russia’s 
policy from the days of Peter the Great, 
and whether its attainment be pursued 
by peaceful or by military measures, it 
will always oppose her Asiatic aims to 
those of England. 

Now, is Russia’s treaty of friendship 
with Afghanistan—even were it a 
treaty of alliance, which as a matter of 
fact it isnot — really a step toward the 
South? This brings us to the Afghan 
aspect of that agreement. 

The Afghans are a young nation, and 
are just beginning to be conscious of 
their political destinies, to develop the 
natural resources of their country, and 
to organize a modern government. 
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In spite of their youth, they already 
have military traditions behind them of 
which they are justly proud. They 
were once masters of Northern India, 
where they founded several independent 
States which attained a high degree of 
prosperity under Afghan rulers. To be 
sure, they lost these conquests — partly 
through the decline of their own pow- 
er, and partly because the English 
allied themselves with the Indians 
against them. But memories of their 
former greatness are still vivid in the 
Afghan mind. The humblest peasant 
will swell with pride and importance 
as he relates the legends of that glori- 
ous past. The people dream of even- 
tually recovering what they have 
lost. Even shrewd and matter-of-fact 
Afghans look forward eventually to 
reannexing India’s northwestern prov- 
inces, which are inhabited almost ex- 
clusively by people of Afghan blood 
and have been relatively a short time 
under English rule. This may be vi- 
sionary, or it may sometime prove to be 
a practical political programme. We 
may be sure at least that it is a project 
the Afghans will not forget if at 
some future time Britain’s hold on 
India ever weakens. 

Therefore Afghanistan has no in- 
tention of allowing Russia to over- 
whelm India. Not only do her people 
believe that they themselves have first 
claim to that country, but they are 
well aware that a Russian invasion 
would spell the end of their own inde- 
pendence. They have seen what has 
happened to Turkestan, Bokhara, and 
Khiva. They have watched the forci- 
ble recasting of the Mohammedan 
States north of them into a strange 
Socialist political mould alien to all 
their religious preconceptions. Com- 
munism is as foreign to the Afghan as 
it is to any Oriental; for the conditions 
that beget this doctrine — exaggerated 
capitalism and a pauperized prole- 
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tariat — are virtually unknown under 
the humane code of the Koran. Mo- 
hammedans can boast with justifiable 
pride that where their own social or- 
ganization has not been contaminated 
by European influence no man ever 
dies of hunger unless it be through 
some natural catastrophe like drought, 
flood, or famine. To the Mohammedans 
Communism is but another device of 
the West to subjugate the Orient, and 
is as hateful in their eyes as the impe- 
rialist capitalism of England and the 
other Western nations. 

Europe has accustomed itself for 
decades to think of Afghanistan as a 
prize for which England and Russia 
are contending. In truth, however, 
that country is so indispensable to each 
of these Powers that it can hold the 
balance evenly between them. That 
was shown during the recent boundary 
incident between Russia and Afghani- 
stan on the Amu River, when Russia 
felt compelled to refer the case to arbi- 
ters and to return Urtatugai, the 
disputed island, to Afghanistan. Nat- 
urally Russia did not submit under du- 
ress, but solely from considerations of 
expediency. Afghanistan’s firm atti- 
tude toward England, whenever the 
latter country has trespassed upon her 
rights, also proves that she is no open 
door, no highway to conquest, for 
Russia. Rather she is a wall between 
Russia and India. 

Russia’s peace offensive —her 
treaties with Turkey, Afghanistan, and 
Persia — has started the rumor that 
she is trying to organize under her 
egis an Asiatic League of Nations. 
Recent events in China have strength 
ened this conjecture. London and 
Simla have watched her doings with 
some concern. It seems to us, however, 
that the situation in Islamic Asia, with 
the possible exception of Shiite Persia, 
is trending in another direction. Mos 
cow’s treaties are rather to be cot 
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sidered as reinsurance contracts in 
which Asiatic countries commit them- 
selves to little more than passive friend- 
ship for their great northern neighbor, 
along whose exposed southern frontier 
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they form a protective covering of 
buffer States. Indeed, a vivid and 
abiding fear of armed aggression by 
the ‘imperialist’ Western Powers de- 
termines all Soviet foreign policy. 


BRITISH AND JAPANESE POLICY IN CHINA! 


SOME FACTS NOT COMMONLY REPORTED 


Ar bottom there probably is little 
difference between British and Japa- 
nese policy in China. Both countries, 
while adhering to the Washington 
Conference agreements which declare 
respect for the sovereignty, the inde- 
pendence, and the territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity of China, are 
bent nevertheless upon hanging on as 
long as possible to all of their special 
rights previously acquired in China. 
But while both nations are bent upon 
maintaining their positions in China 
under the old treaties, there is all the 
difference in the world in the applica- 
tins of British and Japanese policy 
toward China. 

To cite two recent examples: The 
recent Wanhsien incident, wherein a 
Chinese general seized two British 
cargo boats and a British naval com- 
mander attempted to release them, 
resulting in a pitched battle with heavy 
casualties on both sides, had its incep- 
tion in the sinking of Chinese junks by 
British cargo boats. To those unfamil- 
iar with traffic conditions on the 
Upper Yangize it is necessary to 
explain that the Upper Yangtze is 
very narrow and very swift, necessitat- 

1From the China Weekly Review (Shanghai 
American English-language weekly), November 20 


ing high-power steamships. When 
these boats steam against the rapid 
current their propellers throw out high 
waves which frequently overturn heav- 
ily laden junks and other native craft 
on the river. There has been a sort of 
gentlemen’s agreement between the 
steamship owners and the junks 
whereby the steamers slow down when 
passing junks, thus avoiding accidents. 
But something apparently went wrong 
this time, and some of General Yang- 
sen’s junks carrying soldiers and 
silver—for payment of soldiers — 
were swamped. General Yang-sen, 
although ordinarily friendly toward 
British interests, got very mad at this 
overturning of his junks, and seized 
two British cargo boats which hap- 
pened to be in the Wanhsien harbor. 
The commander of the British gunboat 
at Wanhsien immediately demanded 
the release of the cargo boats, but 
Yang-sen refused to do anything about 
it;:stating that he would discuss the 
matter of releasing the boats only with 
the British consul at Chungking, a 
considerable distance away. What 
Yang-sen wanted, of course, was an 
indemnity for the loss of his junks and 
silver, and in typically Chinese fashion 
he probably claimed twice the amount 
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of silver lost and magnified the number 
of soldiers drowned. 

Well, we do not know all of the de- 
tails, but out of this grew the Wan- 
hsien incident, costing the British the 
loss of about a dozen officers and men 
and the Chinese probably several 
hundred, and considerable property in 
the bargain. 

Now the Chinese all over West China 
are stirred up over the matter and 
raising the very devil with British trade, 
all of the radicals and propagandists 
using the Wanhsien incident as an 
excuse for perpetrating all kinds of 
cussedness upon the British, regard- 
less of whether they had anything to 
do directly or indirectly with the af- 
fair at Wanhsien. And in addition to 
the British, the Americans and other 
foreigners in this region of China are 
affected, even the West China Union 
Missionary University at Chengtu 
having its troubles. 

Now we turn to the Japanese. 
About a month after the Wanhsien 
incident a Japanese steamer on the 
Upper Yangtze had a similar accident. 
A junk or junks were overturned and 
lives were lost. But nothing happened, 
despite the fact that the Chinese were 
already stirred up over the trouble 
with the British. Under ordinary con- 
ditions the Japanese are less popular 
in West China than are other foreign- 
ers, the feeling against the Japanese 
over the Shantung question and the 
Twenty-one Demands of 1915» still 
being alive, which is indicated in the 
frequent boycotts. But the Japanese 
were able to ‘get away’ with the recent 
case of sinking a Chinese junk by the 
simple method of settling the case on 
the spot. There was a little news item 
in one of the Shanghai newspapers 
telling of the affair and ending with a 
statement that the captain of the 
Japanese ship had immediately paid 
an indemnity and the thing was fin- 
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ished. It is quite possible that the 
Chinese were overpaid, and it may 
have been undignified and undiplo- 
matic for the Japanese shipowner to 
settle the case ‘out of court,’ so to 
speak, but the important point is that 
the case was settled and did not become 
an ‘incident,’ requiring diplomatic 
action. 

This is the way the Japanese are 
dealing with China to-day: they have 
forgotten their dignity and diplomatic 
machinery, and are ‘settling cases on 
the spot,’ and always doing it by peace- 
ful means. They have forgotten, or at 
least keep in the background, the fact 
that they are representatives of the 
‘Great Japanese Empire,’ and are 
putting themselves on a plane with 
the Chinese, regardless of how lowly 
the Chinese with whom they are deal- 
ing happens to be. 

The May 80 incidents in Shanghai 
in 1925 were handled by the Japanese 
almost exactly as they handled the 
recent junk affair on the Upper Yang- 
tze. Most persons have forgotten that 
the May 30 incidents in Shanghai had 
their inception in labor troubles in the 
Japanese cotton mills, culminating in 
the killing of Chinese laborers by 
armed guards in a Japanese mill after 
the rioting Chinese laborers had de 
stroyed several thousands of dollars’ 
worth of machinery. Demonstrations 
organized by Chinese students on 
Nanking Road resulted in the May 30 
incidents, wherein several Chinese 
were killed by local municipal police, 
and the devil has been to pay ever 
since. China immediately blew the lid 
off as a result of the Nanking Road 
affair, and made all kinds of demands 
for indemnities, return of the Settle 
ments, revision of the treaties, and 
other things unnecessary to repeat 
here. But the British, though alarmed, 


were not stampeded. They demanded 


a ‘judicial investigation,’ although 
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everybody in Shanghai realized im- 
mediately that the Municipal Police 
had made a ghastly mistake by firing 
on an unarmed mob of students and 
laborers. But the thing had to be 
settled, diplomatically and _ legally, 
although the wave of anti-British 
frenzy swept all over the country and 
caused a succession of other ‘incidents’ 
at Hankow, Kiukiang, Shameen, and 
other places. 

Now, since Shanghai is ‘interna- 
tional,’ the American and Japanese 
consuls were dragged into the affair, 
and the negotiations with the Chinese 
were conducted with the foreigners 
presenting a solid front, so to speak. 
Well, the Japanese consul, Mr. Yada, 
did present a ‘solid front’ with the 
British and American consuls, but 
other and entirely unofficial Japanese, 
both residents of Shanghai and others 
sent here from Japan, were doing a lot 
of things behind the scene. The Japa- 
nese even sent a member of the Diet 
here, and he busied himself with the 
Chinese for many days, the final result 
being that the Japanese were able to 
get ‘out from under’ the whole Nan- 
king Road incident and leave the 
British holding the ‘official and diplo- 
matic’ bag, so to speak. The Japanese 
paid an indemnity to the families of 
the Chinese laborers who had been 
killed. They gave the Chinese ban- 
quets galore, and told them what great 
people they were —all very undignified, 
of course, but extremely effective in 


Now we don’t believe for a minute 
that Japanese imperialists have 
changed one iota of their fundamental 
policy toward China. Ten years ago 
Japan was bent on dominating China 
by means of outright military sub- 
jugation and bribery of Chinese official- 
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dom — while the other Powers were 
engaged in the World War. But the 
ending of the war and the development 
of the United States upset Japanese 
calculations, and Japan was forced to 
get out of Shantung, remove her un- 
authorized troops from Hankow and 
Manchuria, return the post offices and 
wireless stations, and so on. But Japan 
didn’t give up the major object of 
her policy toward China — otherwise 
the domination of the country; she 
merely changed the method, and we 
are of opinion that the present method 
may be more dangerous to China than 
the previous method, largely because 
it is one more difficult for the Chinese 
and the other nations to combat. But 
the Japanese were forced to change 
their methods, and they did it without 
complaint. 

The present Japanese policy toward 
China is known among the Japanese 
as the ‘friendship’ policy, and we see it 
everywhere—in the Sino-Japanese 
clubs that have been organized; in the 
delegations of Chinese from all walks 
of life who are taken on sight-seeing 
trips to Japan with all expenses paid; 
in the innumerable delegations of 
prominent Japanese who are con- 
stantly touring China and meeting 
with the Chinese, studying their needs 
and telling the Chinese how much the 
Japanese think of them, and how the 
Eastern peoples should stand together 
against the West, and so on. If the 
Chinese occasionally lift up their 
voice and ask about the Twenty-one 
Demands and some other Japanese 
encroachments, the Japanese tell them 
that theyare sorry about these things, 
that the troubles will all be settled 
properly in the future, but for the 
present the two countries must stick 
together and drive the Westerners out. 
That’s Japanese policy toward China 
to-day, and it is working successfully. 

Still another place where the Japa- 
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nese are putting it over on the British 
is in the Japanese recognition of the 
facts of present conditions in China. 
The Japanese still have a minister in 
Peking who meets with the Diplomatic 
Body and presents a ‘solid front’ with 
the Treaty Powers; but aside from 
this formality, the Japanese have 
heeded the so-called break-up of China, 
and are governing themselves accord- 
ingly by settling cases ‘on the spot,’ 
and doing it quietly, without any 
flurry or publicity, while the other 
foreigners are fussing around waiting 
for the establishment of a central 
government in China before they do 
anything. The Japanese are interested 
in two things in respect to China: first, 
their trade; and second, the ultimate 
domination of China in order that the 
resources of this vast land may be 
available to Japan should ‘the day’ 
ever come for measuring swords with 
the West. In the accomplishment of 
these things the Japanese are willing to 
put up with a lot of discomfort in 
China. The Japanese know, or at 
least think, that the day may not be 
too distant when they may have to 
fight Russia, or possibly Great Britain, 
or even America — hence the vital 
necessity of having China on their side. 
And disregarding the war question, 
there is the present vital necessity of 
maintaining their trade with China. 
Hence the Japanese ‘friendship drive.’ 

It is of course unknown just how far 
Japan will go in meeting China’s 
nationalist demands, but there are 
many persons who think the Japanese 
will forgo extraterritoriality if neces- 
sary in order to keep peacé''in the 
Oriental family. They will undoubtedly 
go much further on this point than 
they will on the tariff, but they will 
make concessions on the tariff too, 
if they have to, in order to win China 
over. If government completely dis- 
appears in China, the Japanese will 
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find some other method of dealing with 
the Chinese. If the Cantonese radicals 
win out, the Japanese will be right 
there on the spot to do business with 
them; as a matter of fact the Japanese 
press reports now generally favor the 
Southern side. Marshal Chang Tso-lin 
has always been known as a Japanese 
tool, which naturally has damaged 
both the reputation of Chang and the 
Japanese. Now when the Japanese 
realize the strength of the nationalist 
movement, they become very cold and 
hard with Chang. 

It is not for us, as Americans, to 
criticize the British for their failure to 
see what is going on in China. But 
their policy has failed for some reason, 
despite the fact that they have had 
many changes of ministers since Sir 
John Jordan. Perhaps the British 
have been dealing with Orientals too 
long to recognize the revolutionary 
changes taking place in China to-day. 
It’s a distinct handicap for a man to 
be an ‘old China hand’ to-day, the 
reason being that ‘old China hands’ 
are too likely to look upon China in 
terms of pre-Boxer days — in terms of 
inferior Orientals ‘unfit to govern 
themselves,’ to use the words of Rod- 
ney Gilbert. While many Americans 
are also afflicted with this ‘superiority 
complex,’ the Americans in China are 
in a happier position than the British 
because the Americans are newer in 
the field, and without ancient preju- 
dices; and, furthermore, the Americans 
do not have great interests in China 
such as treaty ports and railway and 
other concessions of the sort. 

The biggest American interest from 
a financial standpoint is the investment 
in missionary and educational work, 
and the American missionaries are 
working overtime trying to adjust 
themselves to the new situation— 
witness the labors of the National 
Christian Council, which is constantly 
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being abused by the British press for 
‘making concessions’ to the Chinese. 
Furthermore, the Americans have an 
advantage in being better able to 
understand Chinese politics, and the 
ways of Chinese politicians, the rea- 
sons being that the ways of Chinese 
politicians are not greatly different 
from the ways of American politicians, 
neither operating on a very exalted 
plane. 

The British have got themselves 
into a serious predicament in China, 
and it is going to require a serious 
operation to save the patient. The 
present and past policy has failed, and 
unless the British are willing to go to 
the limit and fight the Chinese to a 
finish they had better change their 
policy and follow the Japanese cue by 
granting the Chinese demands and 
saving as much of the old establish- 
ment as possible from the wreckage. 
If they persist in their present do- 
nothing policy of waiting for a Chinese 
government to be established, they 
may be surprised some day in the not 
distant future by having the Chinese 
establish a real government, a nice Red 
Radical government that will kick the 
British interests out completely, some- 
what as the Turks and Mexicans did 
and as the Egyptians are trying to do. 

One thing is pretty certain, and that 
is that neither the Americans nor the 
Japanese are going to help the British 
out of their predicament. The reasons 
for Japan’s refusal to codperate have 
been referred to in the foregoing. As 
for the Americans, the reasons are 
varied and complicated. First, the 
American Congress would never ap- 
propriate a dollar for intervention in 
China unless American lives were en- 
dangered on a wholesale scale. Second, 
the American people have been brought 
up on missionary propaganda, and have 
contributed their nickels toward mis- 
sionary work in China for too many 
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generations suddenly to change their 
minds and decide that China should 
have a licking. Third, while many 
American business men familiar with 
China feel about the same as the 
British do, there is also a feeling that 
a strong and independent China would 
be a better customer for American 
products than a weak and chaotic 
China. This happened in Japan, and 
the same rules should prevail here. 
And, finally, there is a feeling in the 
United States that the so-called Far 
Eastern Question is due almost en- 
tirely to a weak China which is not 
able to manage her own household. 
Many Americans in high places feel 
that a strong and virile China would 
give both Japan and Russia and other 
potential enemies of the United States 
enough to worry about, so that there 
would be little danger of a war in the 
Pacific that would involve the United 
States. And finally, again, there is the 
element of humanitarianism or altru- 
ism — whatever you want to call it — 
that exists in the United States, which 
wants to give the under dog a chance 
— the under dog in this case being the 
Chinese. 

In conclusion, we do not wish to 
leave the impression that we consider 
British policy toward China to be 
hopeless, or to imply on the other 
hand that all of the virtues are centred 
in American policy. As a matter of 
fact, American policy toward China is 
purely negative, based apparently on 
Mr. Kellogg’s fear of hurting anybody’s 
feelings. The Washington correspond- 
ent of one of the leading American 
newspapers, who recently was in China, 
stated that before the State Depart- 
ment could make up its mind on China 
policy it first had to determine whether 
British or Japanese feelings would be 
wounded. The result naturally is that 
nothing is done, which is of course the 
best thing in the lack of an intelligent 
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positive policy. America is losing the 
opportunity of a lifetime for cultivat- 
ing good will in China at this juncture; 
but since America is overflowing with 
prosperity, the Administration sees 
no necessity for doing anything out 
here that might have an adverse effect 
on the next national election. So 
America does nothing, and by doing 
nothing unconsciously helps China by 
preventing anybody else from doing 
anything drastic. 

But as stated before, we do not con- 
sider the British position to be hope- 
less, or the British to be entirely 
devoid of altruism or farsightedness. 
For some curious reason, the British 
Labor leaders seem to be fully aware of 
what is going on in China. The ex- 
planation for this apparently is due to 
the fact that British Labor leaders have 
refused to accept the information and 
propaganda handed out in England 
about China conditions through official 
or semiofficial sources and have dug 
into the question on their own account. 
The result has been the development 
of real intelligence on the part of the 
Labor Party leaders in respect to what 
is going on in China, and it is only a 
matter of time until they will be able to 
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make their influence felt on the ques- 
tion of Britain’s policy toward China. 
The difficulty with present British 
official opinion and policy is due to the 
fact that the thing has got into a 
vicious circle. Britain refuses to do 
anything in China until China ‘has a 
government,’ and China refuses to 
‘have a government,’ for that’s the 
best way of avoiding pressure on the 
treaty question. When Britain and 
the other Powers try to put pressure on 
Peking to force some militarist to dis- 
continue some ‘illegal practice,’ Peking 
officialdom is ‘very sorry’ but it has no 
strength to coerce the militarists. But 
when Wellington Koo abrogates an 
unequal treaty, the whole nation, in- 
cluding the militarists, give him full 
support. Peking has plenty of power 
to do what it wants to do, but it has no 
inclination to do what the Powers 
want done, if such happens not to 
meet with the wishes of modern, 
present-day, nationalist China. The 
Japanese realize this; likewise the 
Russians and the Germans and most 
Americans. The British will realize it 
in time, especially if they permit the 
tail to keep on wagging the dog until 
their trade is entirely destroyed. 





THE CATALAN MOVEMENT’ 


BY M. ANTOINE 


On the third of November several 
Catalan conspirators were arrested at 
different points in France. This natu- 
rally produced a deep impression in 
Spain, and especially in Barcelona, 
where the Directory took prompt 
measures to prevent a demonstration. 
Yet a stranger strolling through the 
streets and squares of the Catalan 
metropolis, or sauntering down her 
famous ramblas,— which her good 
citizens like to compare to our Paris 
boulevards, — or surveying her from 
Tibidabo as she reclines indolently at 
the foot of her mountain rampart, 
while steamers incessantly come and 
go at her feet and sailing vessels and 
fishing boats dot the blue Mediter- 
ranean to where the faint loom of the 
Balearic Islands catches the eye on the 
horizon, would imagine that this happy, 
busy, prosperous city was utterly 
absorbed in her own affairs. Neverthe- 
less, were he to be received into the 
intimacy of a family circle, or to fall 
into conversation with a man on the 
street who recognized him as a for- 
tigner, hearts would be opened, and he 
would find her citizens afire with in- 
tense local patriotism and bitter hatred 
of Castile, and ready for revolt. That 
s true of all classes of society. 

What lies at the bottom of this 
hostility to the Central Government? 
It is composed of many elements. 
Passing visitors interpret it variously. 
Some think it is merely a political 
movement; some fancy it inspired by 


‘From Le Correspondant (Liberal Catholic 
emimonthly), November 25 


Catalonian manufacturers in order to 
extort concessions from the Madrid 
authorities. Still others attribute it to 
a nation’s romantic regret for its lost 
glories of the past. Such people have 
seen only the surface of the Catalan 
movement. 

Unquestionably, revolutionary ma- 
noeuvres have been associated with the 
Separatist agitation, particularly of 
late, and Primo de Rivera may imagine 
he can win back big landed proprietors 
and other Conservatives in Catalonia 
by dwelling upon the perils from 
which he has preserved them. Such an 
argument would have great weight in 
any other part of Spain. But in 
Catalonia it only provokes a smile. 
Have not rabid Socialists and hide- 
bound Conservatives, radical Repub- 
licans and unbending Monarchists, 
joined hands in Barcelona to secure 
provincial autonomy? Indeed, they 
have formed a regular organization, 
called ‘Solidarity.’ During the past 
few years, however, partisans of vio- 
lence have increased. Under the rigid 
rule of the present Government the 
more moderate elements of the local 
league founded by Cambo have 
shunned prominence, and the Repub- 
lican wing, which is bolder and less 
time-serving, has seized control. 

Partisans of direct action have been 
aided and abetted from without. 
Blasco Ibfiiez’s pamphlet proclaiming 
that ‘only a republic can prevent the 
national disintegration, symptoms of 
which have begun to manifest them- 
selves in Spain,’ and adding that 
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Separatism would disappear under a 
republic, ‘because no one would want 
to secede from a nation where all are 
well treated and enjoy full political 
rights,’ has been interpreted in various 
ways. Some imagine that they must 
set up a republic immediately in order 
to get Catalan autonomy from a 
sympathetic Government. Others con- 
sider this appeal a summons to fight 
with every weapon in their power a 
central government doubly odious be- 
cause it is both Castilian and mon- 
archist. 

The recent conspiracy seems to have 
sought first of all to overthrow the 
Directory. Yet Primo de Rivera knows 
Barcelona well. He was Commandant 
there in 1923. At that time he exhibited 
none of the intense hatred of the 
Separatist movement he manifests to- 
day. We assume this, at least, from the 
fact that he accepted liberal subsidies 
from big Barcelona employers, who 
were tired of the civil strife and law- 
lessness that were ruining their fac- 
tories and paralyzing business. In fact, 
Primo de Rivera is rumored to have 
contemplated using the Separatists to 
intimidate Madrid if the Central Gov- 
ernment tried to oppose his schemes. 

Times have changed, however, and 
Primo now outcastilians the Castilians 
themselves in his severity toward the 
Catalans. As early as November 1923 
a dispute occurred between the ‘Savior 
of Catalonia’ and the people of that 
province over the Commercial Exposi- 
tion at Barcelona. It was about a mere 
trifle— the language on the official 
posters advertising that event. Bar- 
celona continues to use her, mother 
tongue. In the narrow, winding streets 
of the older city many shop signs, and 
even street signs, are still in Catalan. 
If you ask a cabman to take you toa 
place which you name in Spanish, 
following the directions of your guide- 
book, he will at once correct you in 
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Catalan. If he sees that you are a 
Frenchman, he will sometimes add in 
French that he does not speak ‘Castil. 
ian.’ So the posters for the Barcelona 
Exposition were in Catalan, according 
to usage. The new head of the Govern. 
ment at Madrid, however, considered 
this an intolerable indignity to the 
nation. From that day it was open war, 
The principal event in this campaign 
—omitting a number of attempts to 
assassinate individuals, and the recent 
conspiracy — was Primo de Rivera's 
suppression of the Mancommunidad de 
Catalunya on the first of April, 1925. 
That institution was a sort of union or 
federation of administrative districts 
formed to codrdinate their public 
services. A royal decree, which was 
issued in 1913 after a long agitation 
which the Cabinet sought to end by this 
concession, authorized the formation of 
similar unions throughout Spain. 
Only the four districts of Catalonia 
took advantage of the privilege and 
set up the Mancommunidad, which 
held its first formal meeting on the 
sixth of April, 1914. Between that 
date and 1924 this new body accom- 
plished wonders. Many patriotic citi- 
zens gave a large share of their time 
without remuneration to making its 
work a success. New roads, railways, 
canals, and bridges were built, tele- 
phone lines installed, sanitation im- 
proved, schools established, credit 
banks founded, and the whole public 
service lifted to a higher level. The 
annual budget of the Mancommunidad 
rose from 340,000 pesetas to nearly 
thirty-three million pesetas. But the 
men at the head of it offended Madrid 
in two ways—by cultivating the 
Catalan language, and by distrusting 
and despising the incapable and im- 
pulsive Central Administration. 
Finally the Directory issued a decree 
which retained the old organization 
nominally intact but placed its own 
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henchmen in control. That started a 
bitter struggle. Any Catalan who gave 
his services to the Mancommunidad 
thereafter was stigmatized as ‘a turn- 
coat Moro,’ after the Moorish traitors 
who were fighting with the Spaniards 
against Abd-el-Krim. Before long 
Sefior Rovira y Virgili, the eminent 
Catalan historian in charge of the press 
bureau of the Mancommunidad, re- 
signed rather than revise an official 
notice in which the representatives of 
the Central Government imagined they 
discovered a trace of irony. Immedi- 
ately every Catalan in the service of the 
body followed his example. 

Shortly afterward, in February 1925, 
another incident occurred to aggravate 
the situation. Primo de Rivera de- 
dared war against a French savant who 
had been invited to Barcelona to 
organize a psychological laboratory. 
The Dictator, in an official note, ac- 
cused the professor of ‘working for 
France and the Sorbonne’ and of fol- 
lowing ‘suspicious orders.’ Had not 
that gentleman mentioned in _ his 
lectures that during the World War 
twelve thousand Catalan volunteers 
had fought in the armies of France? 
Spanish professors at once flew to 
arms in defense of their French col- 
kague. The Madrid press summoned 
up courage to criticize the Govern- 
ment’s position. Eminent men in 
France expressed their wonder and 
displeasure. As a result, however, 
the new university founded by the 
Mancommunidad was crippled in the 
cradle and its faculty dispersed. 

But the last and the most serious 
attack of the Central Government was 
the violation of Primo de Rivera’s 
promise to the people of Catalonia, — 
’ promise to which his success there 
was chiefly due, — assuring her people 
that whatever happened she would 


preserve her privileges and her Man- 


tmmunidad. But the new scheme 
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for decentralizing the administration 
undertaken by the Directory design- 
edly ignores the old provincial bound- 
aries. That spelled the doom of the 
Mancommunidad, although no sen- 
tence of death was expressly pro- 
nounced upon it. In vain Sefior Sala, 
its chief, although a nominee of the 
Directory and a personal friend of the 
King, appealed to the Sovereign in its 
behalf and pointed out how unpopular, 
and indeed dangerous, the measure was. 
Alfonso XIII took the matter under 
advisement for five days, and then the 
decree submitted by the Premier ap- 
peared under his name. The Mancom- 
munidad, which, although it did not 
satisfy ardent Separatists, enabled 
honest autonomists to develop their 
province within the greater Spanish 
nation, was a thing of the past. 

That was the situation early last 
November. Minor incidents have been 
constantly occurring. Singers of pa- 
triotic songs have been prosecuted 
by the police, Catalan banners and 
insignia have been seized by the 
authorities, printing offices have been 
occupied by military detachments, 
pamphlets and handbills have been 
confiscated, newspapers have been 
suspended. Any number of things 
like these, any single one of which 
would cause enormous agitation in a 
country under a normal government, 
have happened in Spain without excit- 
ing more than passing comment. 

Under cover of this last superficial 
disturbance on the border a great plot 
against the Government of Madrid is 
being spun. It seeks, not only to over- 
throw the dictatorship, but also to 
burst asunder the Spanish monarchy. 
So this frontier conspiracy, petty and 
puerile as at first glance it may seem, is 
a symptom of something far greater 


and more serious. It is as significant 


for what it conceals as it is for what it 


- reveals. 





CAMPAIGNING IN HUNGARY’ 


BY LADISLAUS FENYES 


For a machine politician, getting 
elected to Parliament is extremely sim- 
ple, but a little boresome. He keeps on 
good personal terms with the Party 
bosses, plays cards with them, lets 
them win, sees that they have the best 
stands at the hunting season, and does 
them other favors. Then, when one of 
these ‘higher-ups,’ on returning from a 
trip to Budapest, remarks some fine 
evening at the club that there will be 
an election next month, he calls upon 
his friends and mentions his patriotic 
desire to subscribe a few thousands to 
the campaign fund — with the implied 
condition, of course, that he shall be 
nominated in such and such a district. 
Naturally, he pays his personal cam- 
paign expenses out of his own pocket. 
He also makes a modest subscription 
to the charity union of which Mrs. 
Higher-up is president. He does not 
forget, however, to debit all these ex- 
penses against the various corporations 
whose interests he will look after in the 
various ministries during his term in 
Parliament. In fact, he generally debits 
them at five or six times the actual sum 
expended. Meanwhile the Government 
officials in the district, and the ‘higher- 
up’ and his secretary, look after the 
technical details of the election. It is 
considered indispensable that the sec- 
retary publish an article in the local 
press dwelling upon the sanctity of the 
ballot box and the passionate enthusi- 
asm the voters exhibit for the nominee 
in question. 

1 From Arbeiter Zeitung (Vienna Conservative- 
Socialist daily), October 28 
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Another type of candidate is the 

‘only available man.’ He may be, for 
example, the secretary of the Social- 
Democratic Party. Down in the Buda- 
pest office they say to him: ‘Comrade, 
you were born up in that district. You 
know the peasants there. For the past 
ten years you’ve handled business 
down here for the working people back 
in your native town. You had better 
run.’ 
I see some of my workingmen friends 
shake their heads when they read this, 
and ask: ‘Don’t the workmen select 
their own candidates?’ No, my dear 
fellow, that could not happen — in 
Hungary. In fact, no Social-Demo- 
cratic Party organization exists in 
country towns and villages to nominate 
a candidate, for the very good reason 
that men bold enough to serve on a 
Party committee would be promptly 
arrested under the Public Security Law 
of 1920 and sent to jail. In such parts 
of Hungary there are no members of 
the Social-Democratic Party, but only 
sympathizers. Silent sympathizers, to 
be sure; they do not even dare to take 
a Social-Democratic paper, for fear of 
being arrested as suspicious subjects. 

Accordingly, a Social-Democrat sec- 
retary, or some other member of the 
Opposition, comes down from Budapest 
to look into the situation in the district. 
‘Of course you must run,’ his friends 
say privately; ‘we’ll stand back of you 
through thick and thin’ — and their 
faces light up with enthusiasm. 50 
‘the only available man’ presents him- 
self as a candidate. He runs down to 
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address his loyal supporters. The rail- 
way station is deserted. No one is 
waiting to receive him—except a 
couple of gendarmes with tall feathers 
in their shakoes. ‘Are you the agitator 
who is trying to stir up revolution down 
here? We’ve got your accomplices 
down in jail. Come along!’ 

Nothing remarkable has happened. 
The secretary of the ‘higher-up’ has 
merely ordered a small handbill struck 
off at the local printing office, ostensibly 
in the name of ‘the only available man.’ 
As soon as printed, some busybody 
carries a copy to the local magistrate. 
Two days later this official, naturally 
finding the circular seditious, orders 
‘that the candidate leave the district 
immediately, under prohibition against 
returning within six months.’ His 
supporters who wanted to receive him 
at the railway station are sentenced to 
two weeks in jail for holding an 
illegal assemblage. These are the 
remaining two weeks of the primary 
campaign. 

Hereupon the bold electors of the 
village manage to convey a secret 
message to the candidate, telling him 
not to be discouraged, to get his official 
petitions printed, and they willcirculate 
them by night from house to house. 
The candidate appeals to the Ministry 
of the Interior. The Party formally 
demands that the official petition 
blanks provided by law shall be issued. 
Those of the Government Party are 
promptly dispatched to the district by 
a special courier. Those of the Opposi- 
tion candidate are promised from day 
today; they are all ready to be O. K.’d, 
but ‘the boss is on a vacation,’ or ‘the 
boss is sick.” Two or three days before 
the candidate’s nomination petition 
must be filed the blanks are finally 
delivered. The candidate is shrewd 
enough not to send them down to the 
district by mail, lest they be ‘miscar- 
tied’ to some other district or confis- 
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cated as suspicious literature. So he 
confides them to a drummer friend 
making a business trip in that direction. 

Ever since ten days ago the gen- 
darmes at the railway station have 
been on the lookout for a notorious 
pickpocket. Every traveler who gets 
off the train is searched, unless he hap- 
pens to be a well-known henchman of 
the local boss. The poor drummer is in 
a fix. The packet of petitions, although 
it bears the official seal of the Ministry 
of the Interior, must be inspected. It 
might all be a scheme to smuggle in 
seditious literature. The local prose- 
cuting attorney is summoned. He im- 
mediately reports the matter —of 
course for a good fee—to the local 
magistrate. ‘Official petition blanks 
from the Ministry of the Interior can 
hardly be suspicious literature,’ argues 
the drummer. The chief magistrate 
suggests with a gracious smile: ‘My 
dear fellow, I shall not know that these 
are official petition blanks until the 
package is opened. I can’t attend to 
such matters except during business 
hours. Just now I have important 
official duties elsewhere. I shall not be 
back until late to-night. I cannot 
possibly attend to this matter until 
to-morrow morning.’ 

So on the last day before petitions 
for nomination must be filed the packet 
is opened. The reassuring discovery is 
made that it does not contain a procla- 
mation by the Soviet Government 
calling upon the Hungarian people to 
assassinate the Regent. In spite of the 
activity of the police, a few enthusi- 
astic Party workers are still at large. 
They have been awaiting a signal in a 
cowshed. So when, about the middle 
of the forenoon of the day before filing 
the primary petitions, Stephan Kaka- 
kis’s dog begins to yelp — he invari- 
ably yelps when you twist his ears — 
a little group of campaign workers 
turns up. There are thirty-three of 
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them, one for each village in the district. 
They do not speak a word to each 
other. Each silently seizes his little 
bundle of petition blanks and hastens 
home. One night is a good deal of 
time. By morning the blanks are 
signed, in the labored but honest hand- 
writing of the peasants. 

All candidates’ petitions must be 
filed with the official Election Commis- 
sioner at the Central Office of the dis- 
trict before twelve o’clock; and they 
must contain the signatures of ten 
per cent of the voters in the district if 
the candidate’s name is to go upon the 
ticket. The villagers know from previ- 
ous experience that gendarmes will be 
stationed along all the roads to the 
county seat, and that it will go badly 
with anyone found carrying in a peti- 
tion for the Opposition Party. So the 
petitions are entrusted to women. As 
even women are likely to have their 
clothing searched, the petitions are 
hidden in the wrappings of the sick 
babies whom the mothers are anxiously 
bringing in to the town physician. Or 
they are smuggled through under the 
wing of a chicken carried to market. 
Cases are known where they have been 
woven into osier peasant baskets so 
cleverly that even the sharp eye of the 
police did not detect them. ‘I’m only 
taking a little bundle of baskets to 
market to sell, Herr Commissar. I 
can’t starve to death.’ 

Of the thirty-three petitions, ten 
are confiscated by the officious police 
before they leave the villages. Three 
petitions are found in the gutter. 
At four villages the people have not 
dared to sign them. Nevertheless, the 
sixteen petitions remaining have enough 
signatures to put the candidate’s name 
on the ticket. 

Since early morning a little group of 
anxious Party workers has been in 
town. Will the petitions reach them? 
A deputation of from three to ten must 
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at all costs file them with the Election 
Commissioner before noon. Excite. 
ment is intense. Will the Opposition 
succeed in putting up its nominee} 
Gendarmes make confidential reports 
to the local magistrate. The latter 
promptly informs the boss that ‘the 
people have gone utterly crazy. They 
have never seen this fellow who is try. 
ing to run. He has n’t had a chance to 
address them once. Yet they seem in. 
clined to vote for him. There is even 
danger that they will forget all the 
wine they have drunk in the pubs’ 
(every pub is controlled by the Govern. 
ment Party) ‘at the expense of the 
official candidate. They are all fright- 
ened to death of their neighbors.’ 

Finally the supporters of ‘the only 
available man’ decide that five of 
their number shall register the peti- 
tions, in order to be safe if one or two 
of them are to be arrested. When they 
reach the square in front of the Gov- 
ernment Offices they discover that it 
is barred off by a detachment of sol- 
diers, ‘in the interest of public order.’ 
No one is permitted to cross. When 
the delegation of five men appears 
a lieutenant promptly orders them, 
‘Disperse.’ 

‘But, you see, sir —’ 

The leader of the delegation is not 
allowed to finish his sentence. A com- 
mand is a command. ‘So you resist 
orders, do you? You’re under arrest. 
My superior officer will be here at noon. 
He’ll attend to your case. Until then 
I’ve got to keep you under guard.’ 

And on the stroke of noon, not one 
minute earlier, — for the proprieties 
are strictly observed, — the Election 
Commissioner drafts his formal report: 
‘Only the Government Party has put 
up an official nominee.’ This is tele 
phoned to Budapest. From that point 
the press agencies announce to Vienna 
and to all Europe: ‘The Opposition 
has presented no candidates.’ 





THE CONFERENCE AND DOMINION STATUS' 


BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE S. M. BRUCE, P.C., M.C. 


Prime Minister OF AUSTRALIA 


BerorE the meeting of the Imperial 
Conference which has just concluded, 
the air was filled with suggestions, 
emanating from no known source, that 
the Empire’s representatives were about 
to be faced with a very serious and diffi- 
cult problem in regard to the status of 
the Dominions and their relations to 
one another and to Great Britain. This 
feeling of apprehension marked the 
culmination of a period of uncertainty 
which had continued during the past 
few years — in fact, ever since the end 
of the war. The pre-war conception of 
the Empire was a simple one. The Do- 
minions were amply satisfied with the 
unfettered self-government which they 
enjoyed in the domestic sphere, and 
were content to allow Great Britain to 
conduct their foreign policy on her own 
responsibility and by her own efforts. 
But common consultation for the pros- 
ecution of the war, followed by the novel 
method employed in signing the Treaty 
of Versailles, together with the sepa- 
rate membership of the League of 
Nations which was accorded to the 
Dominions, and their fresh rights in 
the diplomatic field, made it clear that 
the pre-war conception had gone forever. 
Suggestions began to be made with 
ominous frequency that the ‘anomalies’ 
of the existing position could not be 
permitted to continue, and that, as any 
measure of Imperial federation was 
entirely out of the question, the only 
alternative was to accept and possibly 


_ | From the English Review (London Conserva- 
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to codify a greater degree of separation. 

Such a period of uncertainty might 
have been foreseen. It was implicit in 
the nature of the Empire from the 
moment when the Dominions were ac- 
corded self-government. The distinc- 
tion between self-government in the 
domestic sphere and nursery govern- 
ment in the sphere of foreign policy was 
very well for a time, but it could not 
last. The implications of Dominion 
nationality demanded an extension of 
self-government. After the war this 
extension came piecemeal in this direc- 
tion and in that, to meet certain practi- 
cal difficulties as they arose. But the 
position as a whole was not clarified, and 
it fell out that the work of clarification 
devolved upon the shoulders of the re- 
cent Conference. 

To me it seems that the only real and 
substantial question which had to be 
settled was whether the will to unity 
throughout the Empire had or had not 
been impaired by the events and ex- 
periences of the last twelve years. If it 
had not, the task of the Conference 
would have been comparatively easy. 
If we could count upon an agreement on 
basic principles, there was little doubt 
that the details could be satisfactorily 
adjusted.. But if there was genuine 
divergence of view as to what the 
Empire really was, then the task we 
had to face was difficult indeed. 

The optimists were abundantly justi- 
fied by the event. Very early in our 
discussions it was manifest that ours 
was to be the easier problem of ad- 
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justing, on a basis of fundamental 
agreement, matters which were by 
comparison details. 

Even so, however, the task confront- 
ing the Conference presented consider- 
able difficulties from one point of view. 
The British Empire is historically a 
unique institution. Its problems are 
unique, and in finding solutions for them 
one can expect no help from the past, 
from accepted theories of sovereignty, 
or from existing rules of constitutional 
procedure. But it would be misleading 
to suggest that we were building entirely 
in the empty air, and that the Confer- 
ence resolutions represented an attempt 
to shape a settlement of inter-Imperial 
relations entirely de novo. If we could 
not appeal for guidance to the past or 
to procedure established elsewhere, we 
could refer to the spirit of a position 
already partly worked out in practice 
by the British communities themselves, 
with their characteristic genius for 
solving half-consciously, and in practice, 
problems which might baffle the theorist. 

The achievement of the Conference 
is none the less a real one. It may be 
said that the resolutions merely clari- 
fied a position which existed all along, 
but I would remind those who are in- 
clined to make criticisms of this sort 
that before the Conference met there 
was no such general agreement about 
the political situation in the Empire as, 
I think, exists to-day, now that the 
work of clarification has been done. 
Doubts were freely expressed as to 
what Imperial unity could mean if it 
had to be reconciled with a full degree 
of autonomy in the self-governing parts 
of the Empire. Similarly, there were 
some who questioned whether genuine 
autonomy could be maintained in face 
of the need for a unified executive policy 
in the internationalsphere. Evenamong 
those who were prepared to admit the 
possibility of reconciling unity with 
autonomy, there was room for a good 
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deal of disagreement as to how this was 
to be done, and where precisely the em. 
phasis was to be laid. 

Certain questions, such as that of the 
right of appeal to the Privy Council, 
and that of the Dominions’ freedom of 
action in negotiating with foreign coun- 
tries, may have seemed to some to in- 
volve a real issue as between the sub- 
ordination of the Dominions to Britain 
and a movement toward the breaking 
up of the Empire. Our task was, there- 
fore, to remove misconceptions as to 
the real practical meaning of freedom 
and the real practical meaning of unity. 
We had to establish clearly the fact of 
the full autonomy of the Dominions in 
respect to every particular issue that 
was raised, and we had to do this ona 
basis which left the essential unity of 
the British Commonwealth unimpaired 
in any way. 

Both these tasks have, I think, been 
accomplished. In every single case 
the reconciliation between freedom and 
unity has been achieved in such a way 
that there is no further room for doubt 
among men of good will about what 
the British Empire means and how in 
practice it may be expected to conduct 
its affairs. In so far as uncertainty on 
these points, both within the Empire 
and outside it, was impairing good will 
and preventing progress — and I have 
no doubt that to a certain extent this 
was the position — we may claim to 
have made a real contribution toward 
the Imperial future. 

It should scarcely now be possible, 
while the general circumstances of the 
Empire remain as they are to-day, 
for any question to be raised to which 
the answer has not beer either definite- 
ly given or clearly forecasted in the 
resolutions of the Conference. The 
three great watchwords of Liberty, 
Equality, and Unity have been freely 
and unmistakably accepted, and their 
application in detail has gone quite as 
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far as the needs of our time demand, 
without leading to that kind of over- 
rigid definiteness which may itself 
so easily prove to be a stumbling- 
block. 

But it would be a great mistake to 
think that mere agreement upon the 
terms of resolutions, however satisfying 
in themselves, means an end of all our 
difficulties. The problems that remain 
are practical, and their solution is es- 
sential. The reconciliation of freedom 
and unity must be effected, after all, 
not on paper, but in the actions of gov- 
ernments and in the hearts and minds 
ofmen. We are thrown back now upon 
the problem which I have always felt to 
be the root of the whole matter — the 
problem of achieving through consulta- 
tion the essential degree of coépera- 
tion. This isin part a matter of mecha- 
nism. Time and space put difficulties 
in the way of effective communication, 
and these can only be overcome if every 
portion of the Empire uses to the full 
those opportunities for informative 
discussion which the rest are so ready to 
afford it. But still more it is a matter of 
good will, and one is encouraged to hope 
that this will be forthcoming to meet the 
practical problems of the future as 
abundantly as it was around the coun- 
cil table in Downing Street recently. 
Itis scarcely conceivable that the meas- 
ure of fundamental agreement revealed 
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in the deliberations of the 1926 Con- 
ference could be less than adequate to 
apply what was there decided to the 
many practical problems the future 
holds in store. 

After all, to have cleared up the po- 
litical situation in the Empire, and even 
to have ensured an understanding as to 
the extent and limits of common action 
in future, is only to have cleared the 
ground for dealing with those other 
questions which alone can give to po- 
litical unity real worth and substance. 
We know now where we stand as an 
Empire. Each part can rely upon a 
genuine belief of all in the Imperial 
bond, and each knows that this close 
union implies no derogation from its own 
sovereign status. We have now to 
bring about a tightening of the bonds of 
common interest and common senti- 
ment, so that they may withstand the 
unforeseen shocks of time and circum- 
stance, and endure for centuries to 
come. Yet even when this is achieved, 
as I believe through trade development 
and better communications it will be, 
future generations may look back upon 
1926 as the year in which the Empire 
definitely emerged from a difficult stage 
in its growth and finally accepted that 
new conception of itself, as a free part- 
nership of genuinely equal nations, 
which came to birth in the storm and 
stress of war. 





THE BLACK AND WHITE OF IT* 


BY COLIN ROSS 


Our attitude toward the Boers has 
changed profoundly in the course of 
the last few years. Our warm sym- 
pathy for them during the South 
African War was followed by a period 
of coolness, which turned during the 
World War into hate and bitterness 
because the Boers had taken England’s 
side and dispatched their troops into 
Southwest and East Africa. 

Now our bitterness and enthusiasm 
have both passed and we are able to 
judge the Boers fairly, taking into con- 
sideration their good qualities and their 
defects. It could not very well be 
otherwise, for we are separated by 
thousands of miles and really have 
nothing whatever in common. Our 
enthusiasm for the Boers was nothing 
more or less than hate for England, 
and our more recent bitterness was no 
more justified than our previous sym- 
pathy. But sentimentality in our 
mutual dealings will do neither nation 
any good, least of all ourselves, for 
Boer friendship is not a meaningless 
economic or political consideration. 

After the behavior of the Boers in 
the World War we Germans under- 
went a change of heart and lost the 
sympathy we once had for them. I 
made no secret of this fact to any of 
the Boers with whom I came in contact, 
but I feel I ought to go over the ground 
on which the attitude of the Boers 
toward us was based. 

I kept hearing, in the first place, 
that the Boers had reason to suspect 

1From the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin Liberal 
daily), October 16, 24, 27 
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Germany’s motives. This was because 
of the famous Kruger telegram sent 
by the former Kaiser, which led both 
Boer republics to believe that Germany 
would intervene on their side in case of 
a conflict with England. Then, when 
old Kruger was not received in Berlin, 
the Boers despaired of their freedom 
and assumed an attitude of unlimited 
bitterness and suspicion toward us. 
This attitude was very cleverly nour- 
ished by England at the psychological 
moment—to wit, when she was 
framing a constitution for the two 
republics. At that time the British 
announced—and I do not know 
whether they were warranted in doing 
so— that the German General Staff 
had worked out a plan of operation for 
Lord Roberts. That seemed so tert 
fying and frightful to the Boers that 
they at once agreed to the English 
proposals. 

When the World War broke out, the 
Boers, and especially their leader, 
Botha, who was then South African 
Premier, found themselves in a quat- 
dary. It was a question of rebellion or 
support of the Empire; to remain 
neutral was hardly possible. Can 
Botha be blamed for having put the 
welfare of his people above everything 
else? Although a majority of the Boers 
shared his anti-British sentiments, we 
did not realize that fact; nor did we 
know that many Boers were armed and 
would have fought on our side against 
England in Southwest Africa. Had not 
the conspiracy been so quickly de- 
tected by English police, the number of 
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South African deserters would have 
been larger than it was. 

When the rebellion was beaten down, 
Botha was compelled by sheer neces- 
sity to espouse the British cause, and 
the recruiting of South African troops 
was soon under way. When these 
troops were finally assembled, it sud- 
denly appeared that nearly half the 
white population of South Africa was 
of English descent, and that a number 
of Boers had joined the colors purely 
for employment and adventure. It 
must in any case be recognized that 
Botha handled the capitulation of the 
Germans in the Southwest in the fairest 
possible way. and that Southwest 
Africa was the only overseas province 
in which German speech and German 
culture were respected and alive. 

Say what you will about the matters 
I have outlined here, it is certainly 
senseless now to harbor feelings of 
bitterness against the Boers and to 
refuse their hand stretched out in 
friendship. That the Germans in the 
Southwest could not bring about an 
understanding with the Boers was to 
be expected, but that Germans who 
have just arrived in the country should 
cherish the same feelings that their 
compatriots at home do toward the 
Boers is fatal. 

It is just this feeling that is causing 
larger and larger numbers of German 
settlers in Southwestern Africa to fall 
into the arms of the English, who are 
more sociable and congenial to them 
than the Boers. The nasty phrase, 
‘dirty Boers,’ is foolish and unjust. 

The world is amazed at the American 
pioneers who subjugated the wild 
West, but the Boers have done some- 
thing different and even greater. The 
American pioneers were the forerunners 
of an enormous number of white 
settlers. They had a strong, ordered 
Government to fall back upon. The 
railroad followed the ruts of their 
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covered wagons. The South African 
settlers, on the other hand, burned all 
their bridges. Behind them was the 
hostile English Government at Cape 
Town. Yet this tiny group of people, 
alone and unsupported, made a 
place for themselves in an unfamiliar 
country. 

You have to follow the track of an 
oxcart to understand what this meant, 
and what these men went through 
whose only home for ten years was one 
of those very wagons. If South Africa 
is to-day a white man’s country, it is 
unquestionably the work of the Boers, 
who kept their race clean and unmixed. 
A people who, like the Boers, have 
lived for a century in the African 
wilderness, cut off from all civilization | 
and culture, with no book but the. 
Bible, might well have reverted to the | 
cave man. It is marvelous that no 
such thing happened to the majority 
of them. Then, too, these farmers and 
shepherds, as primitive as Old Testa- 
ment characters, had no government 
machinery with which to establish a 
modern State, and in the time of the 
old Boer Republic their numbers in- 
cluded many foreigners — Dutchmen 
in the Transvaal, and Scotch and 
German in the Orange Free State. 

The Boers of to-day are no longer 
those of the South African War. The 
nation has made a decisive change in 
its destiny, and many of them are 
hard at work building up a new coun- 
try. In the place of Dutch, which was 
the former official speech of the Boer 
Republic, Afrikaans, which used to be 
only a dialect, has become the national 
language. In Kruger’ s time there was 


‘hot a single book in Afrikaans; now 


there is a whole literature. Many 
writers and artists use it, and the edu- 


cated class, from which most of the. 


Government officials are drawn, speak 
Afrikaans. And this Boer element has 
such national solidarity that it presents 
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a more and more united front against 
the English. 

The bad qualities of the Boers, found 
in all classes, from the farmers up, are 
not to be denied; but my impressions 
on the whole are decidedly favorable. 
One thing especially strikes me about 
South Africa, and this holds good of the 
Dutch as well as of the English. It is 
indisputably a foursquare and honor- 
able country. There are few places in 
the world where the criminal is so 
thoroughly suppressed. There are few 
countries in the world where the for- 
eigner is so well received. The same 
price is applied to everyone; the ricksha 
men, porters, and taxi-drivers all have 
the same rate. And this code of 
honesty runs through every department 
of their life. including their politics. 
In no country can a traveler trust the 
Government so implicitly as he can 
here. A title to property is a title to 


property, and is not to be attacked. 
It is impossible for a helpless new- 
comer to be exploited for the benefit 


of the more numerous native inhabit- 
ants; and the politicians in both 
Parties are equally opposed to corrup- 
tion, and join hands in suppressing it. 

Open-hearted, large, and self-suffi- 
cient — that is the impression South 
Africa makes upon one, and I could 
not but be thankful for what I found 
here. From General Hertzog, who rep- 
resented them at the Imperial Con- 
ference, down to the porter in the rail- 
way station, I found hearty good 
feeling everywhere. 

Numerically the South Africans are 
a small people, but they are not mis- 
taken in their belief that South Africa 
is destined to play a more and more 
important réle in world affairs. 

I cannot recommend our trying to 
play off the Boers against the English. 
I do not believe that we have any 
interest in such an affair, for only the 
most rabid nationalists want to escape 
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from the yoke of England and erect a 
republic. We should be put into a 
position that would cost us the sym. 
pathy of one side or the other, and it 
can be seen offhand that the situation 
in Africa depends entirely on the 
Europeans maintaining a united front 
against the black population. 

Anyone who wants to understand 
the economic or social conditions in 
South Africa and the relations between 
the Boers and the British, or the posi- 
tion of the Union in the British Empire, 
wil] find that all these questions are 
reduced to a larger problem — that of 
the black and the white inhabitants. 

The most disturbing aspect of this 
problem is the preponderance of blacks, 
of whom there are more than six 
million, compared to a million and a 
half whites. This proportion was not 
in itself unfavorable until the time 
came when the numbers of blacks and 
whites were so proportioned as to be 
unfavorable to the latter, for the black 
population increases much faster than 
the other. South Africa enjoys no 
great amount of European immigra- 
tion. The birth rate is low even among 
the Boers, who are becoming a people 
of up-to-date culture. The whites have 
introduced hygiene to the natives, and 
the death rate is sinking rapidly. 

In reality the proportion is not one 
and a half million to six; it is even 
greater. These figures apply only to 
the Union, which is not an island, buta 
part of Africa, and, since its boundaries 
are purely imaginary, the black and 
white inhabitants of neighboring prov- 
inces must also be considered. Next 
to the South African Union are the 
English protectorates of Swaziland, 
Basutoland, and Bechuanaland, many 
of whose inhabitants are in the habit 
of crossing the border and living in the 
South African Union. They may not 
belong to it politically, but geographi- 
cally they are part of the State. In 
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these provinces the proportion of 
blacks to whites is far greater than in 
the Union itself. In Swaziland there 
are 2200 whites to 110,000 blacks; in 
Bechuanaland there are 1700 whites to 
160,000 blacks; and in Basutoland 
there are scarcely 1600 whites to half a 
million blacks. 

One must reckon, not only on the 
population of these protectorates, but 
also on the natives of Rhodesia, Angola, 
and Mozambique, who come to work 
in the South African mines, and in the 
case of any widespread native uprising 
would constitute part of the danger. 
In Southern Rhodesia there are 3300 
whites and one million blacks, and in 
Northern Rhodesia there are the same 
number of blacks to only 300 whites. 
In Mozambique, Angola, and Nyasa- 
land the black preponderance is greater 
still. As for the central provinces of 
Africa, there are only a few thousand 
whites to millions of black people. 

Nowadays, however, whites have 
surprisingly little to fear from this 
enormous numerical superiority. In 
all parts of the world the white man 
has surrounded himself with more 
adequate protection against the colored 
races, and Africa is no exception. The 
proportion was more unfavorable in 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when twelve thousand Kafirs 
crossed the Fish River behind their 
leader Hintza and fell upon the Cape 
colonists, or when Lieutenant Chard 
with eighty supporters held off a 
thousand Zulu warriors, or when 
Potgieter with a hundred and seven 
Boers defeated eighty thousand Mata- 
beles who had risen in revolt in the 
Marico province. The military pre- 
ponderance of the whites is still greater 
to-day, for their airplanes and machine 
guns are even more effective compared 
to the weapons of the natives than was 
the equipment of their predecessors. 

The black peril is not the prospect 
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of bloody warfare resulting from a 
native uprising. It lies rather in the 
domain of changing customs, in the 
social and spiritual life of the natives — 
elements on which the white supremacy 
has hitherto firmly rested. 

The relations between natives and 
settlers are quite different in Africa 
from what they are in America or 
Australia. In Africa there is no ques- 
tion of a race war whose purpose is the 
subjugation of one race or the amalga- 
mationofthetwo. Theaboriginal blacks 
and the firmly settled whites quarrel 
only in small matters, and live next to 
each other in friendship. The natives 
willingly take over all the heavy work 
that the whites lay upon their shoul- 
ders, so that a white South Africa 
without any basis of black labor is 
to-day unthinkable. The absolute in- 
dispensability of the blacks for South 
African business has produced a strange 
anomaly. The whites look upon the 
rapidly increasing Negro population 
with more and more anxiety. but at the 
same time do all they can to increase 
it in order to have enough black labor 
to work their farms and mines. The 
need for this labor is such that the 
population is being increased by Negro 
immigrants from neighboring prov- 
inces. People talk and write a great 
deal about a white South Africa, but 
down there it is purely a figure of 
speech. You can theorize about it, but 
it is actually impossible to build the 
South African Union on white labor 
alone. This is especially true of South 
Africa’s lifeblood, the gold mines in 
Witwatersrand, which could not be 
operated with anything but cheap 
native labor. In short, there is no 
question of a change of policy. Now, 
and for a long time to come, a white 
South Africa without a black South 
Africa to support it is impossible. 

It is, therefore, not so much a black 
peril as a black necessity. The one is 
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the cause of the other, and the problem 
has no final solution. 

All the white people, when they first 
arrive in Africa, bring with them ready- 
made opinions concerning the relations 
between the natives and the settlers. 
If they come as missionaries or in the 
missionary spirit, they look upon the 
natives as brothers in Christ, as equals 
equally deserving. The only feat they 
feel called upon to perform is to civilize 
these people, to make human beings 
out of them, to turn them into men 
just like Europeans except for the 
color of their skin. Other Europeans 
regard Negroes as ordained by God 
and nature to be an inferior race for all 
time — a race which the white man 
may perhaps not call slaves, but at 
least may make free use of as servants. 
Matters are so arranged that all the 
heavy, disagreeable work in Africa is 
performed by the blacks and every- 
thing good automatically falls to the 
lot of the whites, who take no fur- 
ther thought of the matter and see no 
reason why things should be arranged 
differently. 

This biased point of view, which is 
unconsciously held by the majority of 
people over there, implies that the 
newcomer does not consider the real 
proportion between black people and 
white as anything more than an ob- 
jective fact not to be marveled at. To 
a scholar who lives not only in books, 
but gathers his wisdom from life itself, 
nothing could be more interesting than 
a trip of study in modern South Africa. 
Here he will find a real mirror of the 
business and the social structure of 
antique times. Here, as in ancient 
Rome and Greece, a small aristocratic 
class lives on a large number of slaves, 
and all the good things of life, all cul- 
ture and language, are created only by 
the work of these slaves who enjoy no 
political rights. 

I know that this comparison will 
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stir up bad blood in South Africa, 
People are very sensitive there about 
the word ‘slavery,’ and I must admit 
that my comparison is perhaps odious, 
Naturally there is no thought of actual 
slavery. Every native is privileged to 
sell his labor as he chooses, just as the 
European workman does. The em. 
ployer, however, has the right to throw 
him out of work, and even to punish 
him. The African natives are at least 
freer than the East Indian coolies, who 
sign up for a contract for several years, 
and must submit to it completely. Yet 
there is no difference in actual practice, 
for the Negro does all the hard work. 
Though he has no political rights, the 
South African Union would be im- 
possible without him. 

In another respect the social struc- 
ture of South Africa differs from that of 
ancient Rome. In olden times most of 
the slaves— not all of them, to be 
sure — were of a different race from 
that of their masters, but they were 
not race-conscious and set apart as the 
blacks are from the whites. In Rome 
the slaves frequently lived with their 
masters and shared some of their cul- 
ture and civilization. Thus it followed 
that there was a spiritual relationship 
between masters and slaves. The 
slaves were the teachers of their mas- 
ters’ children, and when they were set 
free they could mix with the highest 
aristocracy. 

Between the black proletariat and 
the white aristocracy of South Africa 
there is a great gulf fixed which appears 
deeper and deeper the longer one stays 
in the country. When Kipling wrote 
‘East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet’ he pro- 
vided most Europeans living in Africa 
with a motto. The black servant may 
perform the most intimate kind of 
household work, but he always re 
mains a foreign body. In most parts of 
the Union the black servants and 
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laborers do not live in the same town 
with the whites, but at quite a distance 
from their masters’ doors, in their com- 
pounds, as their quarters are called. 
The white people’s town has tall, 
handsome houses, electric lights, auto- 
mobiles, parks, theatres, movie palaces, 
and all the pomp of white civilization. 
At a respectable distance from this 
quarter the black town is situated, 
msightly and unclean — nothing but 
huts and barracks, small enough com- 
pared with the buildings in the white 
section, but housing far more inhabit- 
ants. Every evening the natives who 
are working in the white districts leave 
their jobs and return to their poor 
dwellings, and each morning they 
traverse a long distance to the scene of 
their labors. It is absolutely understood 
that a native can never sleep in the 
house of his master, but in a hut of his 
own in the courtyard or the garden, or 
in the corner of some shed. Even 
while hunting or on the march, natives 
are forbidden entrance to the sleeping 
quarters of the whites. They are never 
allowed to eat their meals at the same 
time as their masters, and they even 
light a different fire for themselves 
when they pitch camp. 

The differentiation between the two 
races is deeper in essentials than in 
superficial matters. The Negroes and 
the whites live in two entirely separate 
worlds. The household or office boy 
has an opportunity in the course of his 
duties to study intimately his employ- 
er’s individualistic code of living, but 
when his work is over he dives back 


again into his old surroundings. He . 


places himself again under the authority 
of his family and his tribal chief. He 
shares his pay, either in whole or in 
part. He becomes a Socialist again, 
and unconsciously and unobstructedly 
develops a Communist form of life. 
Under these circumstances it is 
hardly possible for a South African 
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native to be employed permanently in 
a white man’s household. He works 
for a number of weeks, or even months, 
but never for more than a year at the 
outside. He then returns to his own 
people for a while, or goes back to his 
native kraal for good. 

This has made it possible for the 
Boers to keep their stock pure for a 
full hundred years, although all this 
time they have been living in close 
touch with the natives. It also ac- 
counts for the fact that the blacks are 
completely under the authority of the 
white people, who keep them in sup- 
pression and exercise unbending disci- 
pline. Without this discipline the 
native could not be kept in servitude 
and submission, bearing the white 
man’s burden and willingly shouldering 
the bulk of hard labor. 

This state of affairs was possible only 
as long as the white population was 
comparatively small and was chiefly 
engaged in agricultural work. In those 
days there was plenty of land available 
and most of the natives could, if they 
chose to do so, live in their own vil- 
lages. Their contact with the whites 
was so slight that their nature and 
character were hardly influenced at 
all. 

But with the development of mines 
and manufactures and the unlimited 
opportunities for black labor that they 
provided everything was changed, in- 
cluding the relation of the Negro 
toward the European. The next thing 
that happened was that the missionary 
educators began to make themselves 
felt. A black intellectual proletariat 
was developed that gave up their old 
ideas of hard work. The third factor is 
the dissolution of the tribal state and 
the weakening of tribal authority due 
to the activities of the white people 
themselves. These three factors are 
working together to shape a critical 
situation. 





A ‘COVERED WAGON’ IN AFRICA’ 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT NGAMI TREK 


BY A PIONEER 


[Guans! is a fertile and well-watered 
district about the area of the State of 
Maine, lying midway between Rho- 
desia and Walfish Bay, the principal 
harbor of former German Southwest 
Africa. In 1894 Cecil Rhodes, learning 
that this district, then utterly remote 
from any settled portion of the con- 
tinent, was practically uninhabited, 
acquired the shady native title to it 
in order to settle there a white colony 
comparatively free from contact with 
the blacks. He promised free farms of 
ten thousand acres to settlers—a 
tempting offer, although the district 
was cut off from the white settlements 
to the south by many milesof the water- 
less Kalahari Desert. After the original 
expedition of sixty families, divided 
about equally between Dutch and 
English settlers, had been turned back 
by various disasters, a new party at 
length got under way to begin an 
Odyssey of colony-making which has 
had many precedents wherever the 
English race has settled.] 


On May 30, 1898, the whole column 
got under way. The great tented 
wagons, each with its team of eighteen 
oxen in the yoke, lumbered out from 
the camp where they had assembled 
for a few weeks and spent four long 
years, and in slow procession plodded 
their way through Mafeking. The 

1From the Round Table (London Liberal- 
Imperial quarterly), December 
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whole of the little town turned out to 
do us honor as we passed through the 
market square, and loud and earnest 
were the expressions of good will as all 
and sundry pressed upon us the best 
entertainment the bars could provide. 
Next morning, not only the Resident 
Commissioner, but Sir Alfred Milner 
himself, wished us Godspeed, and under 
the escort of Major Panzera, Lieuten- 
ant Phipps, and twelve troopers of 
the Bechuanaland Border Police we 
started in earnest upon the journey 
that was to take usseven weary months. 

Our way lay along the Marico and 
Crocodile Rivers, and like a delightful 
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picnic was this the first stage of our 
eventful trek, though we passed the 
decayed remains of derelict wagons and 
ash heaps of burned bones, monuments 
of the fighting parties which had passed 
by there a few years previously on their 
way to fight Lobengula and his Mata- 
bele warriors. Near one of these piles 
of cinders I picked up a gold ring, 
dropped and lost and never reclaimed. 
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Perhaps the man it belonged to, who 
carried his life as well as this ring in 
his hand, lost the one as well as the 
other in the wild bush-fighting of 
those days, for the ring is beside me as 
I write, and I have never traced its 
owner. 

At Palapye, Khama, paramount 
chief of the Bechuanas, received us 
cordially, and gave us all the informa- 
tion he could about the arduous way 
before us. From now on we were to 
enter upon the desert route, where lack 
of water would be our chief danger. 
He counseled us, therefore, to travel 
in small parties of only two wagons 
each, because the water was too scanty 
to supply a larger number each day. 
He told us of a former trek to which he 
had given this same advice, but they, 
suspecting him of treacherous motives, 
had disregarded it and traveled on 
five wagons abreast, only to meet with 
the inevitable disaster he had foretold. 
We passed their gruesome remains a 
few weeks later. 

Well, we took Khama’s advice and 
went forward two by two, like the 
animals that went into the Ark. The 
first stage of our journey, after crossing 
the Lotsani River, took us over a rocky 
pass where the boulders were as large 
as beer barrels and it needed all our 
skill to negotiate them with our un- 
wieldy wagons. It was an exciting 
experience while it lasted, and we 
quitted it only to fall into another. 
For, a few miles ahead, we came upon 
our first sand dunes, where the going 
was so heavy that the wagons sank 
into the sand almost up to their axles. 
Here the oxen refused, and in order 
to pass this clogging stretch we had 
to yoke both the teams to one wagon — 
thirty-six oxen in all—and pull it 
clear. We then had to go back with the 
same oxen and pull the other wagon 
through. We traveled like this for 
three days, making no more progress 
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than five hundred yards a day. Then 
we reached a deep ravine through 
which the Mesa River flows. I call it 
the Mesa River, but in reality it was 
only a tiny trickle of water in which it 
took hours of patient dipping to satisfy 
the thirst of our little party. Yet 
though the water was so scanty, the 
scene near the river was one of great 
beauty, for the rivulet runs in tiny 
cascades and clear pools among groves 
of Macharachara trees, which are like 
orange trees in appearance. For here, 
as in so many other parts of the Kala- 
hari, though there is so little water on 
the surface, there is much below ground, 
and an enterprising policy of well- 
sinking would soon make this desert 
to blossom like the rose. It was strange 
to be short of water and to see the 
remains of others who had been over- 
come by thirst in the midst of so much 
vegetation. 

The next stage of our journey was 
pleasant and fairly easy until within 
twelve miles of Inknani Pan, when the 
sand again grew heavy. Here there is 
a precipitous hill, crowned by two aloes 
which from below look exactly like 
two human beings. This hill the natives 
hold in superstitious awe, for they tell 
a tale that in the long ago a Bechuana 
warrior, chased by a Matabele, as- 
segai in hand, leaped from this precipice 
to the death below in order to avoid the 
death above. Those two aloes, they 
say, are the symbols of this tragedy, 
and to point at them is to fall under an 
unlucky spell. Some of our trekkers, 
quite unwitting of the superstition, 
did point at these two aloes, surprised 
at their extraordinary shape, and the 
story spread abroad that in conse- 
quence these people suffered a number 
of misadventures from which the rest 
of the trek remained entirely free. 

At Inknani Pan the water in the two 
wells was so scarce that to dip up 
enough for the needs of every double 
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wagon party took us a day each, turn 
about. Beyond Inknani our next 
water-hole was at Esephe. This is a 
Bushman’s pit sunk zigzagwise in a 
limestone hollow. It is about two feet 
in diameter, with niches all the way 
down, in which the Bushman could 
deposit his water-pail, an ostrich 
eggshell, as he clambered down and 
up. Only forty pails can be taken out 
of this hole in a day — not much for 
two wagon parties and thirty-six oxen. 
But shall I tell of Ditowani, a limestone 
pan in the centre of a tangle of bush 
and trees, where lie the graves of those 
who succumbed to the hardships of 
this desert trek; or of Lithlakani, where 
our eyes were gladdened by three 
palm trees, telling of a fine flow of 
water, and where we dug ovens out of 
a limestone ridge and baked our bread 
and road-rusks in them in turn; or of 
Sorongani, a little water-hole in a little 
grove, with just enough water to fill 
our wagon casks after three hours of 
dipping; or of Lake Chukutsa, a foul- 
smelling hole, for after several months 
of drought the lake had dried up and 
was now a glittering expanse of salt, 
over which the wagons drove, each one 
avoiding the other’s ruts through the 
crackling crust, finding the lake’s sur- 
face easier going than the heavy sand 
along its margin? Is it not all the same 
story of water, or rather of the lack 
of water? And so the dreary story 
went on until we reached the shores of 
Lake Kumadani. 

Among the Ngami trekkers was a 
double party which used donkey trans- 
port instead of oxen. Now whether it 
was that these people had pointed at 
the two aloes on the Hill of Witch- 
craft, or whether it was that donkeys 
were less hardy than the more cus- 
tomary trek ox, the fact remains that 
they suffered the most severely of 
anybody in the adventure. The poor 
woebegone donkeys persisted in turning 
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back to lick the iron of the wagon tires 
polished by the dry sand to a high pitch 
of brilliancy, evidently under the im. 
pression that nothing but water could 
sparkle so brightly. At last, reaching 
an extra heavy stretch of sand fifteen 
miles from Lake Chukutsa, they were 
so spent with thirst that even a double F 
team harnessed to one wagon could not 
get it through the sand. Disaster 
seemed imminent. The poor donkeys 
were at once unbuckled, and men, 
women, and children, with the animals, 
started on foot to tramp the fifteen 
miles to Chukutsa, leaving one man 
on guard over the abandoned wagons, 
with the dregs of the water remaining 
in the casks to sustain him. The party 
reached the lake only to exchange the 
peril of death from thirst for the peril 
of death from poisoning, for the foul 
water produced such disorder in the 
transport donkeys that they swelled 
up to double their normal size, and 
lay for four days on the veldt before 
they recovered sufficiently to move on 
again. 

Meanwhile the man abandoned with 
the wagons became desperately uneasy. 
His water gave out, and the utter 
loneliness of his surroundings, ag- 
gravated rather than broken by the 
incessant chirruping of the cicadas, 
got on his nerves. It was almost a relief 
on the third night when he was at- 
tacked by Bushmen covetous of loot. 
He did not use his rifle; but, being 
something of a ventriloquist, he gave 
vent to extraordinary noises which 
seemed to burst in all directions out of 
the ground or the wagons. Now the 
wild Bushmen generally believe that 
things belonging to white men are 
bewitched, so when they heard these 
appalling sounds they stayed not upon 
the order of their going, but fled im- 
continently to some bushes at a dis- 
tance. Here apparently they fell out 
among themselves, those who had 
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remained behind no doubt jeering at 
those who had run away. At any rate, 
when the besieged garrison recon- 
noitred the ground in the morning, he 
found patches of drying blood, and the 
spoor of a body that had been dragged, 
or had dragged itself, away. Words 
cannot describe his relief when, in the 
afternoon of that day, the young men of 
his party turned up with the donkeys 
and a supply of water. Again the 
animals were harnessed in, a double 
team to a wagon, and this time, being 
refreshed with water, they succeeded 
in dragging clear first one vehicle and 
then the other across the heavy belt of 
sand to harder ground, and so on till 
they reached the rest of the party 
encamped by that abominable water- 
hole which is called Lake Chukutsa. 
Now it must be remembered that 
all this time, following Khama’s advice, 
we had traveled two and two, with a 
day’s journey between each party. 
The column therefore was strung out 
along a very lengthy line of country, 
which the varying hardships of the 
toad had greatly increased, so that 
those in the rear were a long, long way 
behind the foremost wagons. But on 
reaching Lake Kumadani, a lake in 
reality as well as in name, the expedi- 
tion joined forces once more, the leading 
wagons working round the lake by its 
west coast, while the hinder wagons cut 
off a great bend of many miles by cross- 
ing the southern end of the lake itself. 
This was an onerous feat to accomplish, 
for the lake where they crossed was 
thickly overgrown with tall reeds, 
higher than a man’s head, and the 
water was a foot deep and a mile wide. 
But the dangerous crossing was nego- 
tiated safely, save by one great ship 
of the desert which toppled right over 
vhen within twenty yards of the shore 
—upon which ensued such a bustle, 
first to rescue the contents of the wagon 
and then to right the wagon itself and 
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get it to dry land, as baffles description. 
This manceuvre, though hazardous, 
therefore completely justified itself, 
and it was as a far more compact body 
that the trekkers now moved on. 

The country by this time had com- 
pletely changed. Gone were the sand 
dunes; gone the dreary lack of water. 
The column moved forward with Lake 
Kumadani, into which the Botletle 
River empties itself, on one hand, and 
on the other the thousand pools of the 
Great Makarikari swamp. Grass grew 
everywhere for the refreshment of our 
poor debilitated cattle; palm trees 
reared themselves along the river. 
Small kraals of river natives began to 
appear at more and more frequent in- 
tervals, perched on knolls among the 
pools, with mealie gardens in the 
depressions below. Giraffe wandered 
here, and thousands of springbok, 
while in the river reeds great hippos 
disported themselves, and crocodiles 
lay in wait for their prey. But what 
was most striking was the abundance of 
waterfowl, from geese to sandpipers. 
On tiny islets stood majestic scarlet 
flamingoes and blue cranes, and other 
long-legged birds in great companies. 
Along the river margin strolled parties 
of Lehututu birds, big sedate creatures 
as large as turkeys, continuously 
calling out ‘Lee-hoo-too-too! Lee-hoo- 
too-too!’ to be answered by the Ma- 
hemvogel, a bird of the same size which 
kept up a monotonous ‘Ma-hem- 
hem-hem!’ All the travelers, and not 
least the dumb animals, reveled in 
these changed surroundings; but we 
pressed steadily forward all the time. 

The expedition caused great excite- 
ment among the native tribes living 
in this sequestered locality. Every- 
where we were received with kindness 
and with great interest. It was the 
first time that these natives had ever 
seen a donkey. But, what was a cause 
of far greater curiosity, it was also the 
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first time they had ever seen white 
women and white children, and day 
after day they crowded round us with 
open mouths. It was the beautiful 
fair hair of the girls that attracted 
their greatest admiration, for the hair 
on the heads of the native African is 
short and frizzy, far more like wool 
than hair, and our girls, with their 
silken tresses falling well below their 
waists, impressed them profoundly. 
One chief’s daughter, a chieftainess of 
one of the kraals herself, begged for 
just one hair that she might weave it 
into her necklace of charms. 

At this stage of our journey, where 
every prospect pleased, it was not man 
alone that was vile; for at one palm- 
shaded kraal the villagers came down 
to beg us to take vengeance for them 
upon the teeming crocodiles which 
that morning had devoured one of 
their women when she was drawing 
water. We took our guns and went to 
a high bank overlooking the deadly 
pool, and found it reeking with evil 
odors, and about a dozen of the great 
saurians swimming about in its depths, 
their greedy appetite whetted by that 
morning’s meal. After the battle that 
ensued not many were left alive, and 
the few survivors, which escaped by 
hiding in the mud among the reeds, 
had their larder replenished for a long 
while by their slaughtered companions. 

It was at Rekops Stad that the whole 
of the expedition joined together again, 
and leaving the pleasant plains behind 
us we plunged into the forests along the 
river, which are the real lion country. 
The route chosen ran through dense 
jungle, which here and there opened 
out into lighter, parklike stretches. 
Many were the beautiful vistas of 
sylvan scenery which refreshed our 
eyes, especially from the high banks 
of the drifts; they ran like narrow 
straths of emerald meadowland be- 
tween the walls of woodland. These 
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beautiful straths also afforded easy 
traveling, far easier than the heavy 
soil of the higher jungle country, though 
the steep descents that led down to 
them were troublesome to negotiate 
and the climb out at the farther end 
was a tough job, often being as much 
as the utmost efforts of two span of 
oxen yoked to one wagon could ac- 
complish. Some of these reaches were 
covered with dense reed and palmetto 
growths, with clear running water on 
one side or the other, and these in 
particular were the domain of all sorts 
of animal and bird life. Walking ahead 
of the wagons, I have had wonderful 
glimpses of wild nature quite un- 
conscious that it was being watched. 
On one occasion, round a bend of the 
river, I came suddenly right on top of 
a herd of hippos frolicking outside the 
reeds of a pool. The surprise and alarm 
were mutual. The hippos plunged 
headlong into the pool, raising positive 
waterspouts in their hurry and com- 
motion, while I sprang backward into 
the jungle with what must have been 
a record leap. On another occasion 
I saw a lion with his mate and her 
little cub lapping water unconcernedly 
a hundred yards away. It was a thrill- 
ing sight, and it held me spellbound, 
though I hastened to make myself 
scarce as soon as the little party with- 
drew into the bush. 

It must be remembered that all this 
time we were traveling through the 
authentic lion country, where every 
night the lions prowled round the 
camps, keeping the trek oxen in a 
quiver of fright. Many precautions 
had to be taken. Each night, when 
outspanning, boughs had to be gathered 
to form a barricade around the camp, 
and great fires built inside, behind 
which both oxen and travelers shel- 
tered. I remember once making camp 
rather late in the evening and going 
out with my Ovampo driver to gather 
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boughs for the fence. Dusk was falling, 
and objects were rather indistinct in 
consequence. I halted by a big bush 
to pick up some wood, and hearing 
a slight sound which I could not 
place, but which suggested breathing, I 
called out to my driver to look out, as 
I thought that there was a snake about. 
Nothing more happened, however, and 
we both returned unmolested to the 
camp with our loads. But in the morn- 
ing the man called me to come with 
him. There was something mysterious 
in his manner; but when I questioned 
him he merely answered me, ‘Come 
and see.’ I followed him, and he led 
me to the bush where I had been stand- 
ing the previous evening, and without 
a word pointed to the ground. There 
on one side of the bush were my own 
footprints, and on the other side the 
pug marks of a great lion. ‘God must 
love you very much, baas,’ said the 
Ovampo lad simply. 

No wonder precautions were taken 
in such an infested neighborhood. Yet 
so inured to these nightly visitors and 
to that nightly serenade did we become 
that these precautions were in many 
instances neglected in the most fool- 
hardy way. One day, on a heavy 
stretch of road, two spans of oxen had 
been used as usual to pull one wagon a 
certain distance, and then unyoked and 
taken back to fetch the other wagon. 
The first one was left standing on the 
high bank above the river at Minne- 
kwana with the owner and his wife to 
guard it. Being tired, they neglected 
to make any fires, and went early to 
sleep under their tent-sail, quite un- 
disturbed by the roaring that was be- 
ginning all round them. At midnight 
a young policeman on dispatch duty, 
and traveling through the bush equally 
tegardless of the lions, stumbled upon 
the camp and roused its occupants to 
their danger. He pointed out the glit- 
tering eyes in the bushes all round, and 
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finally fired at one of those shining 
orbs. A great commotion ensued, a 
tearing and a snarling, and the three 
white folk instantly made all haste to 
build a good big fire, spending the rest 
of the night in a wrangle as to which of 
them had been the most foolish. In the 
morning it was found that one lion, at 
any rate, had been put out of action by 
that solitary shot. 

To venture far afield from the expe- 
dition in such surroundings was risky in 
the extreme; but so alluring were those 
untrodden ways that there was no re- 
straining the young men. Again and 
again one or another of them left the 
wagons to do a little exploring on his 
own account. One young fellow, fol- 
lowing up the spoor of eland, was lost 
for three days, and spent the last of 
those nights in a tree while the lions 
kept watch and ward beneath, and 
there he had to remain till the searchers, 
tracking him by the firing of guns, 
rescued him from his predicament. 
More than once were these young men 
lost in the bush. The anxiety over their 
fate can better be imagined than de- 
scribed, and the huge fires which had 
to be lit to guide back their wandering 
footsteps. So bold was the wild life 
around that even in the daylight an 
outspan of wagons was not safe, and 
once a leopard sprang into the middle 
of a party of children and, seizing a 
little pig rooting near them, carried it 
off, although in the general hubbub 
which followed its raid it was glad to 
drop its prey to save its own skin. And 
yet another time, while a party was 
outspanned for the midday meal, a 
small duiker buck ran pitifully in among 
them, followed by a pack of wild dogs 
in full cry. The mix-up was complete; 
but the terrified duiker had judged 
well, for the dogs were driven off with 
their tails between their legs, and the 
little antelope was saved and set free. 
Our leader, too, had a narrow escape on 
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one occasion, for, going down to the 
riverside with some companions, he 
stepped upon a great log to get a better 
view. But the log came to life under 
him, and with a mighty heave shook 
him off into the water, from which he 
was with difficulty rescued by his com- 
panions before the crocodile whose 
equanimity he had disturbed could 
drag him under. 

As I recall the incidents of that 
eventful seven months’ journey, I pre- 
fer to dwell upon the beautiful sights 
and the stirring adventures rather than 
upon the hardships. But that is not to 
say that the hardships did not exist; 
there were many of them. True, we 
had left behind that dreadful expanse 
of parching sand; but even the pleasure 
haunts of the Botletle River had their 
hidden dangers. In their recesses 
lurked the mosquito, which wrought its 
deadly work upon many of us, until at 
last, at Kushandi, we halted and dug 
the graves of a number of its victims, 
carving their names and the dates of 
their death upon the trunks of the great 
knoppiesdoorn trees under which they 
lie. 

A little farther on, at Zambos, while 
the rest of the column went straight 
ahead, the two wagons drawn by don- 
key teams outspanned to rest under a 
small grove of trees, unaware that it 
harbored the noxious tsetse fly, and the 
poor donkeys, which had survived the 
thirst land and the poison water of 
Lake Chukutsa, succumbed at last to 
that deadly fly. There must have been 
some evil spell after all in those aloe 
trees upon the Hill of Witchcraft! 
The loss of these two teams was a 
heavy blow to the expedition, which 
had to provide the transport for the 
otherwise derelict wagons, their pas- 
sengers and stores; but still we puiled 
along, though our speed was somewhat 
impeded, and we touched at Lake 
Ngamias the first rain of theseason fell. 
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Once at Lake Ngami, the back of our 
journey was broken, for from the lake 
to the district of Ghansi was only a 
comparatively short distance of fairly 
easy going. Much of this lake, known 
since Livingstone’s time, has now be- 
come mere swamp; but it still has wide 
stretches of shallow water dotted with 
clumps of reeds and palmetto, which 
are the haunts of hosts of aquatic fowl. 
At Machabing, on the lake, Lieutenant 
Phipps made a police camp, hoisting 
the Union Jack, — which he flew from 
a palm tree, — and claimed the coun- 
try for the British Crown. Here we 
would gladly have lingered for a space, 
but the threat of the oncoming rains 
drove us to make all haste to reach our 
destination, and we left the lake at 
Bolebeng, its western end, turning 
south from that point. Leaving the 
lake and river system behind, we en- 
tered upon a dryer country, undulating 
plains well suited to cattle, but at that 
time the happy hunting ground of 
every sort of game, including the pred- 
atory lion which lived upon their 
abundance. We left the lake and river 
system behind, and with that system 
we also left behind the mosquito, — for 
Ghansi is free from all malaria, — but 
not before a fresh outbreak of fever 
had struck us down, and again it was 
the hindermost parties who suffered the 
most severely; having lost their trans 
port, they were now also in danger 0 
losing their lives. Yet with the rains 
upon us we dared not delay, even fo 
illness, and, sick as the men were, the 
struggled blindly forward in a last 
desperate effort to reach their goal be 
fore their strength gave out. 

And reach it they did. On Christma: 
Eve the last of the stragglers madé 
port, and there around Ghansi Pan al 
the wagons and tents were again out 
spanned as they had been at Maritsan 
before the trek began, and we cele 
brated Christmas Day there in 0 
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Promised Land with as many of the 
traditional customs as we could com- 
mand in the limited time and with the 
limited means at our disposal. It was 
a happy day, a day of achievement, a 
day of success, and the sense of victory 
outweighed all sickness, and suffering, 
and privation. Ghansi Colony was a 
fait accompli. 
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That was twenty-six years ago. 
Since then we have retrieved a country 
from the desert and have turned it 
into a white man’s State that can 
compare favorably with any on earth. 
Our children have grown up around us 
as healthy and rosy-cheeked as any 
in an English village. In a word, we 
have made good. 


GALIB BEY’S WEDDING’ 


BY THEODOR BERKES 


My friend Ali Galib Bey, a Foreign 
Office official at Angora, knocked at 
my hotel door. He was pale, his dark 
Turkish eyes were lustreless, and he 
-§ was scarcely able to stand. I pulled 
him into the room, pushed him into a 
chair, and inquired with concern, 
‘What ’s the matter with you, Galib 
Bey?’ 

He rolled his eyes, twisted uncom- 
fortably in his seat, then opened his 
mouth and stuck out his tongue. It was 
fearfully coated. The poor fellow had 
had the ‘ Angora sickness.’ ‘Three days 
ago,’ he said, ‘I went out shopping in 
sm the best of health. Then I suddenly 
got a chill. I had to hurry home as fast 
as I could and lie down. For three days 
ml ’ve had high fever. I ’ve been out of 
my head the whole time. This morning 
I woke up weak as a rag—’ 

‘And you got right out of bed and 
@came over here! Imperative official 
business? You’re crazy, absolutely 
trazy! You ’re not quite yourself yet.’ 

Galib Bey hesitated a moment before 
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replying, still twisting uncomfortably 
in his chair. Then, making a visible 
effort, he opened a little package wrap- 
ped in a piece of newspaper which he 
was holding, and handed me one of the 
cards it contained. It was a small 
grayish-blue card, containing four lines 
of beautiful golden script. 

I read: ‘ With this invitation I beg you 
to attend the marriage of my son, Ali 
Galib, to Meliah Djemil Hanem, which 
will occur at 9 a.m. on the nineteenth of 
August, at the residence of the Chief 
of Bureau of the National Assembly, 
Nufred Bey, at Ak-tepi. I beg you to 
believe me your most _ respectful 
(signed) Mehmed Ali.’ 

‘Galib Bey!’ I exclaimed reproach- 
fully. 

He was still a perfect picture of mis- 
ery. Nevertheless I imagined that 
something faintly resembling a ray of 
sunlight flashed into his fever-dimmed 
eyes while I was reading. 

‘Yes,’ he said, with a weary smile, 
‘I’m going to get married. To-morrow! 
And you’ll come, won’t you? My 
father, Mehmed Ali, wants you to.’ 
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‘To-morrow! And you ought to be in 
the hospital!’ 

‘Yes, but we ’ve got to go through 
with it. We ’ve had to postpone it for 
months. There have been so many 
things to get ready. First my intended 
had to secure papers from Erzerum, 
way over on the other side of Anatolia 
where she was born, to show that there 
were no legal obstacles to her marriage. 
She also had to produce evidence that 
she, Meliah Djemil Hanem, whose last 
residence before coming here was 
Smyrna, where she taught school, had 
not previously married and was not 
betrothed. Last of all, she had to prove 
to the satisfaction of the authorities 
that she was “matrimonially of age” — 
for it is forbidden by law to marry 
under seventeen — and that she was a 
woman of good character.’ 

Galib, thank God, as the lord of 
creation, had not been required to 
present any such evidence. Until re- 
cently polygamy was legal all over 
Turkey, and he might have been mar- 
ried and engaged a dozen times. But 
both he and his bride were obliged to 
get health certificates from the local 
health officer. 

So the next morning I put on a for- 
mal black suit and jumped into a taxi. 
Then it occurred to me, ‘Perhaps I 
ought to take a wedding present.’ I 
hurriedly asked the hotel porter, my 
chauffeur, a telegraph clerk, and a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly what the 
proprieties demanded. I gathered that 
a present would be all right — any 
trifle. Flowers? Well, perhaps a neck- 
tie for the groom and a silk handker- 
chief for the bride. I bought one of 
those fancy boxes containing perfumery, 
powder, and a lot of other trash in 
which Turkish ladies delight, and hur- 
ried off to Ak-tepi. The latter is a 
modest summer suburb, quite a dis- 
tance from the city, where the well-to- 
do residents of Angora, including some 
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of the cabinet ministers, pass the warm 
season. Nufred Bey’s residence stood 
on an elevation, and we had to crawl up 
a stony road in low gear to get there. 
The car made so much noise that every- 
body was aware of our approach, and 
the happy bridegroom stood at the door 
to receive me, accompanied by Effendi, 
his brother, and Mehmed Ali, his ven- 
erable father. 

A cool, stone-paved vestibule and a 
flight of wooden steps led to a roomy, 
well-furnished, comfortable suite of 
apartments on the second floor. I was 
shown into a small reception room on 
the right containing a comfortable sofa, 
and chairs standing around the wall. 
This room was fairly crowded with 
men — only men, and most of them 
past middle age. Apparently they were 
persons who had come to honor the 
occasion — high officers, high officials, 
and prominent merchants. Among 
them was Kiasim Pasha, a Turkish 
general who distinguished himself in 
the victorious fight at Sakaria, but who 
has now doffed his uniform for silk hat 
and frock coat and is President of the 
National Assembly. As the most dis- 
tinguished of the guests, he occupied the 
sofa, and I was invited to sit beside him. 

The Turk, as we all know, is a digni- 
fied, and by no means chatty, sort of 
person. In that respect he differs 
markedly from us Europeans, who can 
never sit still, and who imagine that 
we must be always saying something to 
makeourselvesagreeable. That charac 
teristic impressed me here. When I 
entered the house everybody was quiet, 
immersed ina sort of aristocratic silence. 
The gentlemen sat around the wall as 
stiff as a row of Chinese pagodas, smok- 
ing cigarettes meditatively, and sipping 
the thick, syrupy coffee that the bride- 
groom served them with his own hands. 
A couple of words here, a couple of 
words there, a ceremonial bow —and 
then more silence. But His Excellency 
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Kiasim Pasha, who was for a time 
Turkish Minister of War, was kind 
enough to indulge my European lo- 
quacity. We began to chat, the com- 
pany woke up, and finally everybody 
was talking. 

This continued until a small table 
was brought in and the hadji, or 
clergyman, appeared. He was a wrin- 
kled, shy, gray-bearded man, stiff and 
reserved, with inward-looking eyes, and 
wore a reddish-brown fez with a white 
turban coiled around it. He seated 
himself on the long side of the table, 
while the bridegroom seated himself at 
one end. Then the bride came in. It 
was the first time we had seen her. She 
was slender and graceful, like all 
young Turkish women, with refined 
features and a well-poised head. She 
was clad entirely in white, quite like a 
European bride; a long white veil fell 
to her feet, and a wreath of myrtle 
rested on her hair. 

The bride took a seat opposite the 
bridegroom, diffidently, and was evi- 
dently as embarrassed as was my 
friend Galib Bey, who was still pale and 
shaky from his recent fever. 

As soon as all were seated the hadji 
examined attentively the gold-bound 
marriage documents which lay on the 
table. Then, turning to the bride, he 
asked : ‘Do you, Meliah Djemil Hanem, 
take this Galib Bey to be your husband?’ 

She whispered, almost inaudibly, 
in Turkish: ‘ Ewet.’ 

Turning next to the groom, the hadji 
then said: ‘Do you, Galib Bey, take 
this Meliah Djemil Hanem to be your 
wife?’ 

Poor Galib Bey, whose black cutaway 
and sunken, fever-racked features made 
him look like a sinner on the mourning 
bench, whispered in an equally low 
Voice: ‘ Ewet.’ 

The hadji instructed him in a gentle 
nd fatherly way to speak louder. The 
Witnesses who were to record his assent 
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must hear what he said, and he should 
reply with a whole sentence. But poor 
sick Galib Bey, quite bewildered, blun- 
dered a second time before, with a third 
effort, he repeated quite distinctly: 
“Yes, I take her for my wife.’ 

Thereupon the hadji concluded the 
ceremony by saying: ‘I therefore de- 
clare you man and wife, as both of you 
have consented and agreed.’ Then, 
still seated, while the guests remained 
in their former positions, he prayed: 
‘May Allah bless you and aid you. 
May He make you happy all your days. 
I too hope that you may be happy, that 
your children may be strong and sturdy, 
that you will bring them up in the path 
of righteousness, and that your descend- 
ants may be an honor to their parents 
and to the nation.’ 

He held both hands extended, palm 
upward, in front of him, and all the 
rest did likewise. Concluding with, 
‘Allah is great,’ he pressed his hand to 
his heart and his forehead, and bowed 
deeply, while the guests lightly brushed 
their open hands across their faces. 

A pen was then brought, and the 
witnesses signed the marriage certifi- 
cate. Kiasim Pasha and Wachbi Bey, 
a colonel of the General Staff, did this 
for Galib Bey, and Major Djemal Bey 
and Hashim Bey, a merchant, for the 
lady. 

That ended the formal ceremony. 
The guests greeted the young couple 
with ‘Chok yasha (Many happy years)’ 
or ‘Tebrik ederim (Congratulations).’ 
Galib Bey, with his arm around the 
waist of his young bride, passed down 
the line of guests greeting each, accord- 
ing to old custom. Then, also following 
old custom, ice-cold lemonade and 
little paper baskets of bonbons were 
served to each one present. The party 
chatted for fifteen minutes and nibbled 
at the bonbons. Kiasim Pasha told me 
that on the whole this marriage cere- 
mony was quite like those in olden 
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times. The National Assembly had 
just enacted a new civil code, having 
taken over without modification that 
of Switzerland, but it would not go into 
effect until its provisions could be made 
known to the people and official ma- 
chinery for its enforcement set up. 
Registration offices were already es- 
tablished, and in a few weeks the civil 
marriage would be performed precisely 
as it isin Europe. Naturally the parties 
would be free to have a religious cere- 
mony also if they so desired. 

In Galib Bey’s case, however, the 
mother did not negotiate for the bride, 
as was formerly the custom, nor was 
there the traditional haggling over the 
man’s wedding presents and the bride’s 
dowry. No, Galib Bey had courted 
Meliah Djemil Hanem, with whom he 
fell in love at first sight, frankly and 
openly, after a preliminary period of 
shyness which he blushingly confessed 
to me, and had asked her personally 
for her hand. 

Kiasim Pasha thought that young 
people in Turkey were getting very 
modern indeed, and that courtships 
were now just as sentimental as they 
were in Germany. Getting married was 
no longer buying a pig in a poke. The 
new civil code also makes divorce very 
difficult, just as it is in Europe. In the 
old times, all that was necessary was 
for a man to say to his wife, ‘We are 
divorced,’ and she had no other re- 
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course but to leave his house. Now the 
marriage contract provides, among 
other things, a definite amount of 
alimony for the wife in case of separa- 
tion. To-day Turkish women enjoy 
the same rights as their European 
sisters. They need no longer live in con- 
stant fear of divorce, and be the docile 
slaves of their husbands. 

Galib Bey’s marriage was a dry 
ceremony. When I was returning to 
Angora, however, I passed a couple of 
merry wedding parties whose members 
were in a state of bibulous exhilaration, 
for Thursday is the usual day for mar- 
riage in Turkey. The brides and grooms 
and the guests were in gayly decorated 
carriages and motor cars, and were 
accompanied by horsemen. All the 
wedding presents and household effects 
of the new couple were displayed in an 
open cab, where the public could see 
them — embroidered pillows, kitchen 
utensils, and even a wardrobe. A 
friend who was with me remarked: 
‘That will soon stop. Such exhibitions, 
and others like them, will no longer be 
permitted after the new code goes into 
effect. I mean, particularly, exhibiting 
these household goods in public. After 
this only five carriages are to be al- 
lowed to a wedding procession, and 
riding wildly around on_ horseback 
and discharging firearms in the pub- 
lic streets as a feu de joie will be 
prohibited.’ 
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IS OUR RACE DEGENERATING?! 





BY THE VERY REVEREND W. R. INGE 


Dean or Str. Pavut’s 


[We print below some of the more 
significant paragraphs from _ the 
‘Gloomy Dean’s’ lecture before the 
Royal College of Physicians at Lon- 
don on November 19. The address 
provoked wide discussion in Great 
Britain, and was quoted at length in 
several other publications.] 


Tuts is the second time in one year 
that I have been honored by being ap- 
pointed to give a lecture to the medical 
profession and their friends. I have 
accepted because those who invited me 
must know my limitations, and will not 
expect from me what I am obviously 
incompetent to give. In my Fison 
lecture at Guy’s, a few months ago, I 
spoke of the philosophy of science, of 
the relation of philosophy, particularly 
the philosophy of religion, to science. 
Though my treatment of the subject 
was necessarily cursory, I could not 
give a second address on the same 
topic, especially as my lecture has been 
published. 

So I have decided to take as 
my subject to-day one aspect of 
a branch of science in which I have 
been keenly interested for many years, 
ever since, as a near neighbor of Sir 
Francis Galton in Rutland Gate, I 
learned from that fine old man to feel 
some of his own enthusiasm about the 
possible improvement of the human 
stock. 

For me this has, of course, been a 
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hobby rather than a rigorous study, 
and I should not dream of supposing 
that any utterances of mine on these 
abstruse and difficult studies can have 
any value as contributions to knowl- 
edge. They will deal rather with the 
borderland between strict science and 
practical social hygiene. Politics ought 
to be a branch of social hygiene, though 
at present social hygiene is hardly even 
a branch of politics. Salus populi 
suprema lex, as the proverb says; and 
we may give salus its commonest mean- 
ing of bodily and mental health. 

Natural selection, in a humane and 
highly civilized country like our own, 
has almost ceased to operate; if we do 
not provide some rational substitute 
for it, Nature will punish us for inter- 
fering with her methods of social hy- 
giene without providing anything to 
take their place. 

“To understand what has happened, 
and even what will happen,’ said 
Buffon, ‘it is only necessary to examine 
what is happening.’ But when ce qui 
arrive is what we want to know, that 
which has happened is our best guide. 
All science is based on the belief that in 
natural laws ‘there is neither variable- 
ness nor shadow of turning.’ This does 
not exclude what Bergson calls ‘crea- 
tive evolution,’ Lloyd Morgan ‘emer- 
gent evolution,’ and chemists ‘creative 
synthesis,’ though in this process there 
is an unexplained mystery. Biological 
progress means increasing complexity 
of structure and function, increasing 
specialization and codperation of parts; 
148 
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and what we call human progress is no 
more than this. Specialization always 
means limitation in some directions. 
We cannot have both wings and arms 
(until we become angels); if our limbs 
are good for running, we cannot swim 
like a fish. Highly differentiated or- 
ganisms are fit only for certain condi- 
tions; when these are changed the 
organism must perish or return to a 
less differentiated type. It is only the 
least differentiated organisms, like the 
germ cells, which are potentially im- 
mortal. 

So there are different paths which 
evolution may take. In our species we 
may say that there have been three 
stages — greater complexity of bodily 
structure, greater intelligence, and 
greater social organization; and it is 
broadly true that when a new stage be- 
gins the earlier stage becomes less 
active. If we judge from other living 
organisms on the earth, stability seems 
to be the rule, change the exception; 
though some scientists think that pe- 
riods of mutation and of stability alter- 
nate with each other. It is probable 
that the four ice ages, divided by long 
interglacial periods, have had a great 
deal to do with the evolution of hu- 
manity. Perhaps Nature has expended 
nearly all her ingenuity; there have 
been no new classes since the appear- 
ance of mammals and birds in very 
early times. 

Even social evolution seems to have 
come to an end with the bees and ants. 
State socialism can no further go than 
in these suffragette utopias, governed 
and run by maiden aunts. These so- 
cieties are an awful warning; perfect 
codperation has sacrificed the individ- 
ual completely. Fortunately there are 
physiological limits to specialization; 
men consisting almost entirely of 
swelled heads, like H. G. Wells’s 
‘Grand Lunar,’ could not live. 

Man has been a distinct species for 
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probably more than a million years, but 
anything like civilization is a matter of 
the last ten thousand years or so. This 
is a very short time for him to adapt 
himself to revolutionary changes in his 
habits; we need not wonder that what 
Metchnikoff calls maladaptations or 
disharmonies, bodily as well as mental, 
exist to plague us in our health and 
conduct. I suppose that pathology is 
mainly concerned with such dishar- 
monies; it is instructive to observe how 
very small a part disease plays in 
the lives of wild animals, which are 
completely adjusted to their environ- 
ment. 

It is sometimes said that evolution is 
rapid to start with, when some climatic 
or other change sets it going, and that 
it then slows down till it stops. But 
it seems doubtful whether physical 
changes are not now going on in our 
bodily structure as rapidly as ever: 
only unfortunately they seem to be 
mainly degenerative, such as the de- 
creasing size of the little toe, increase in 
the size of the great toe; decrease in the 
size and strength of the teeth; and 
probably a gradual lowering of the per- 
fection of the sense-organs. Dentists, I 
believe, agree that our jaws are becom- 
ing too small for our teeth; the sharp 
and narrow nose of the Northern Euro- 
pean may be a new feature, with some 
value as a protection against respira- 
tory diseases; baldness in middle life is 
perhaps increasing; and something 
seems to be happening to that now use- 
less organ, the appendix. I believe 
additions might be made to this list. 
As regards the organs of sense, I cannot 
help thinking that our eyesight has 
deteriorated rapidly. Very few middle- 
aged men can read a closely written or 
printed medieval book without glasses; 
though the ancient Greeks, a singularly 
long-lived race, went on reading and 
writing till extreme old age without 
mechanical aid. 
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Any physical changes other than 
degenerative are inhibited by the use of 
tools and other inventions. Digestion 
as well as mastication is made too 
easy; having clothes and weapons, we 
need neither fur nor claws. And, as I 
shall show, nearly all the aptitudes 
which distinguish the handy man from 
the simpleton are now becoming super- 
fluous. We may some day have a 
generation who can neither walk nor 
write; they will rely on the cycle or car 
for the first, and on the typewriter for 
the second. ‘You press the button; we 
do the rest.’ Nature will say, ‘Very 
well, I will leave you just enough in- 
telligence to press the button.’ 

It seems very doubtful whether hu- 
man intelligence has advanced in the 
last five thousand years. Look at the 
Egyptian of three thousand years be- 
fore Christ. ‘Already,’ says Austin 
Freeman, ‘he is living in large and 
well-ordered communities with all the 
machinery of a complex civilization. 
He has an established government, a 
system of jurisprudence, a complex 
religion, and a wealth of myths and 
traditions. Though unacquainted with 
iron, he is an expert metallurgist in the 
less refractory metals, with the aid of 
which he works—and works mag- 
nificently — granite, porphyry, sye- 
nite, and other of the hardest stones. 
Not only can he smelt metal; he can 
work it in every way — draw it into 
wire, beat it into sheets, cast it, emboss, 
chase, engrave, and even inlay and 
enamel it. He has invented the lathe 
and the potter’s wheel, and can make, 
glaze, and enamel beautiful earthen- 
ware. He is an expert woodworker, 
joiner, and carver. He is an admirable 
sculptor, draftsman, and painter. He 
has developed a great architectural 
style, and his stone buildings are not 
oly the greatest in size ever erected, 
but are of unsurpassed excellence of 
workmanship. He is a builder of sea- 
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going ships of considerable burthen and 
is a capable coastwise navigator. He 
has invented the loom, and produces 
textiles of fine quality. He has a rich 
language, and has devised a system of 
written characters, the handsomest 
ever produced, with a convenient and 
practical cursive script. He makes ex- 
cellent paper, and has an extensive, 
dignified, and beautiful literature. He 
has numerous musical instruments, in- 
cluding the harp, lute, viol, drum, 
sistrum, cithern, dulcimer, flute, re- 
corder, trumpet. He has established 
something approaching a metal cur- 
rency; has a number of weapons — 
sword, spear, bow and arrow, sling, 
boomerang; and has invented most of 
the hand tools now in use. He has 
domesticated the ox, sheep, goat, horse, 
camel, dog, cat, pig, and various birds, 
and is an expert agriculturist. He 
makes furniture of unsurpassed ex- 
cellence of design and workmanship, 
and can cut and polish precious stones 
and set them in beautiful jewelry — 
in short, he is already acquainted with 
the essentials of all the arts and crafts, 
and in many of them he is to this day 
unexcelled if not unequaled.’ 

I will not go so far as Sir Francis 
Galton in estimating the comparative 
intelligence of the ancient Athenian 
and the modern European; but there 
can be little doubt that the Greek was 
our superior. All the great religions, 
and I think all the great philosophies 
too, were born in the thousand or 
twelve hundred years before the death 
of Mohammed. 

Civilization is mainly the result of 
accumulated knowledgeand experience. 
Each generation stands on the shoul- 
ders of the last, and has the chance of 
climbing higher from that point. Most 
of our acquisitions are in the custody of 
a very few persons. Some of them are 
trade secrets; others can only be mas- 
tered by many years of application, 
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This explains how civilizations oc- 
casionally die; it is also an argument 
for a widely diffused education. A 
great convulsion, like the breach of the 
dykes which protected the Greco- 
Roman world from the barbarians of 
the north and east, may break the tra- 
dition, and cause the total loss of the 
higher arts and sciences. It is well 
known that at the Renaissance it was 
necessary to go back to the fragments 
which had survived from classical 
antiquity. In medicine, for example, 
Celsus and Galen were far in advance 
of the superstitious and ignorant prac- 
tice of the Dark Ages. It is unlikely, 
but not inconceivable, that such a 
disaster may occur again. In Russia 
the nation has been almost literally 
decapitated. When that nation re- 
covers a civilized government it will 
have to go to Germany and other coun- 
tries for the arts and sciences which 
have been almost extinguished at 
home. A world-wide revolution of the 
same kind, such as might follow an- 
other great war, would be the end of 
our civilization, and the beginning of a 
new Dark Age which might last for 
centuries. It might then be found that 
the present population of the world is 
less inventive and alert in intelligence 
than, for example, the Europeans of the 
Renaissance. 

Analogy suggests that, where the 
weight of sustaining civilization is 
thrown upon tradition, other faculties, 
by which man slowly raised himself 
from savagery, are likely to become 
partially atrophied. Whether such 
atrophy can be inherited is, of course, 
a vexed question among biologists, into 
which I, as an outsider, shall be wise 
not to enter. The problem is mainly 
about the manner of the changes con- 
ditioned by environment, for there is no 
doubt that the whale has lost its hind 
legs by living in the water. But it 
cannot be disputed that those qualities 
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which were once essential to progress 
have no longer the same survival value 
under civilizations of the modern type. 

Among primitive races, natural se- 
lection operates actively. Nomads are 
obliged to leave diseased and feeble 
members of the tribe behind on their 
long marches. Superstitious fear causes 
deformed children to be destroyed. 
Sexual selection frequently works for 
race improvement. The African chief, 
who monopolizes half the women of the 
tribe and is the father of his people in 
the most literal sense, is usually a man 
of gigantic stature and strength, and of 
great vigor of character. Among the 
Chippewa Indians anyone may chal- 
lenge another to wrestle, and if he wins 
may carry off his wife as a prize. 
Savage war tends to an increase of the 
best stock, since the better fighter kills 
the worse. On the other hand, among 
civilized races, natural selection is re- 
duced in some cases, and probably in- 
creased in others. In the upper and 
middle classes marriage is not universal, 
and, though many of the best men and 
women unfortunately die childless, 
there is a certain selection against men 
who cannot make good as salary-earn- 
ers, and against women who are not 
likely to make satisfactory mothers. 
But meanwhile the State and private 
charity keep alive multitudes who by 
their misfortune or fault are lifelong 
parasites on the community, and who 
in many cases are suffering from herit- 
able defects. This dysgenic selection 
affects a much larger number than the 
slightly eugenic selection among the 
well-to-do. Civilized war, in contrast 
to savage war, eliminates the best. 
Immer der Krieg verschlingt die Besten. 
This is true, in so far as the unfit are not 
called to the colors. Such evidence as is 
available goes to show that consider- 
able injury has been done to the Euro- 
pean racial stocks by the Great War. 
Lastly, in place of the greater fecundity 
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of the barbarian chiefs, the socially 
successful in civilized countries do not 
keep up their numbers. Against this it 
may be said that Plutus is blind, and 
does not always enrich the best, and 
that the children and grandchildren of 
the nouveau riche are not always better 
specimens of humanity than their 
poorer neighbors. But on the whole 
there is no doubt at all that industrial 
civilization under a democracy skims 
off the cream in each generation and 
then throws much of it away. 

The bees and ants have proceeded by 
extreme differentiation of function. 
The group has superseded the individ- 
ual. Is this a desirable ideal for hu- 
manity? In some societies a highly 
cultivated minority has flourished and 
produced achievements which are the 
wonder of posterity, but the remainder 
of the population has remained quite 
uncivilized and uncared for. There 
have been biologists who accept this 
type of state as the best. Herbert 
Spencer thought that the ‘beneficent 
working of the survival of the fittest’ 
must condemn the unsuccessful to 
‘abject misery’ and death. ‘An oppo- 
site régime would be fatal to the spe- 
cies.” Haeckel says: ‘The theory of 
selection teaches us in human life, 
exactly as in animal and plant life, that 
at each space and time only a small 
privileged minority can continue to 
exist and flourish; the great mass must 
starve and more or less prematurely 
perish in misery. We may mourn this 
tragic fact, but we cannot deny or alter 
it. Many are called, but few are 
chosen. This selection, this picking out 
of the chosen, is necessarily combined 
with the languishing and perishing of 
the remaining majority.’ Benjamin 


Kidd thinks that cutthroat competition 
‘results from deep-seated physiological 
causes, the operation of which we must 
always remain powerless to escape.’ He 
adds that it is the lofty function of 
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religion to furnish nonrational sanc- 
tions for conduct which make for social 
as opposed to individual welfare. 
These sentiments are not likely to 
commend either biology or religion to 
those who used to be called the suffer- 
ing and toiling masses. They represent 
a path which a nation might take, but, 
as I believe, to its own undoing. There 
are several fatal objections to it. Un- 
limited competition exhausts the com- 
petitors, physically and mentally, and 
in practice, whether voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, it sterilizes them. So se- 
vere is competition in America that 
1,750,000 industrial policyholders of 
an insurance company give an average 
life of forty-six years to males and fifty- 
two to females. Further, they will 
either destroy each other or cease to 
compete. In all the higher human 
activities competition is not the chief 
motive force, and in a nation organized 
solely for big business these higher ac- 
tivities languish. They are squeezed 
out, as we see in some sections of 
American society. The millionaire is 
not the supreme product of human 
progress. Again, as the result of our 
industrial régime, there has come about 
a correlation between failure and fe- 
cundity which is an odd comment on 
Herbert Spencer’s beneficent law of the 
survival of the fittest. Lastly, the most 
important unit in group competition is 
the nation, and a nation organized on 
Haeckel’s lines would go to pieces under 
the first severe strain, as Russia did 
in the Great War. Or, if a privileged 
military caste made conquests, Na- 
ture’s law is that the ruling race rules 
itself out. In Western Europe there are 
no more wolves; but the sheep hold 
their own. In short, I do not think that 
those who wish to keep the masses in a 
servile state (if there are any such left) 
can appeal successfully to biology in 
support of their views. A society with 
well-marked castes may be very suc- 
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cessful, partly because, while encourag- 
ing good traditions of skill and 
requiring a considerable amount of 
specialization, it mitigates competi- 
tion; but not if it includes an ignorant 
and wretched proletariat. No scheme of 
social hygiene can be satisfactory that 
does not include the whole population. 
The plan of developing to the utmost a 
small selected class has been tried 
several times, but it is not proved that 
equally good results might not have 
been obtained by other methods in- 
volving less injustice. 

We have now to consider whether 
civilization is working toward a de- 
generation of the national stock. We 
may ask first whether neglect of the 
known laws of heredity is producing 
this effect; and secondly whether our 
social arrangements are encouraging 
the tendency to parasitism, which is 
always ready to show itself where cir- 
cumstances are favorable to it. We 
shall have to consider not only the 
parasitism of persons or classes on the 
community, but the new danger that 
human beings may become parasitic on 
the machines which they have made for 
their own use. This last is a source of 
racial decay which has only lately at- 
tracted attention. It is obviously a 
problem which belongs to the human 
race alone, since man is the only tool- 
maker. 

It will be generally admitted that 
our social science has been too ex- 
clusively environmental. It is not 
necessary to minimize what can be 
done by external means, such as educa- 
tion, sanitation, and increased oppor- 
tunities for leading a healthy life. 
Sometimes diseases which were sup- 
posed to be hereditary can be elimi- 
nated by scientific treatment, as the 
Swiss valleys have been almost freed 
from goitre, which was already preva- 
lent there in the time of Juvenal, since 
that disease has been proved to be due 


to the absence of iodine. Similarly, the 
supposed congenital inferiority of the 
inhabitants of subtropical regions in 
America has been proved to be due to 
the parasite called the hookworm. It 
used to be supposed that Europeans 
were constitutionally unable to keep 
their health in a tropical climate. But 
it now seems that in the absence of 
tropical diseases, such as malaria and 
yellow fever, which are being brought 
under control by war against the 
parasites which cause them, even 
Northern Europeans can live healthily 
in climates as hot as North Queensland. 
Still, when all has been said in favor of 
concentrating attention on the environ- 
ment, the best authorities are unani- 
mous that nature is far more important 
than nurture. Permanent progress is a 
question of breeding rather than of 
pedagogics. As our knowledge of he- 
redity clears and the mists of supersti- 
tion are dispelled, there grows upon us 
with an ever-increasing and relentless 
force the conviction that the creature is 
not made, but born. It is surely signifi- 
cant that these judgments, which go 
beyond what the observation of life 
suggests to those who are not specialists 
in genetics, are maintained so strongly 
by those who have given their lives to 
this particular study. A prominent 
authority on the statistical study of 
genetics comes to the conclusion that if 
we compare the relative importance of 
nature and nurture in determining 
bodily and mental character it is found 
that nature is at least five times, and 
perhaps even ten times, more decisive 
than nurture. 

Pedigrees of able families are abun- 
dant, ever since Galton inaugurated 
this method of approach. I think, if I 
may venture on an opinion, that Gal- 
ton hardly allowed sufficiently for the 
good start which the son of an able man 
has, the stimulating influence of the 
home circle in which he is brought up, 
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the ambition of following in his father’s 
footsteps, the opportunities of a good 
education which his father’s success 
affords him, and in some professions, 
such as politics, the openings which the 
son of a cabinet minister may expect 
for entering public life, at an age when 
the member of a politically unknown 
family is still struggling on the lower 
rungs of the ladder. We shall also find, 
if we read the literature of the subject, 
that a small number of striking pedi- 
grees, such as those of the Bachs, a 
family of able musicians, and of the 
Darwins in our own country, are re- 
peated in almost every volume. We 
need a much larger number of pedi- 
grees, including not only the five- 
talent but the two-talent men. There 
are, however, some characters, such as 
stature and longevity, in which ad- 
ventitious advantages count for little. 
The inheritance of such characters is 
probably more instructive when we are 
investigating the incidence of heredity 
than the history of families of great 
distinction. Insurance companies, it is 
well known, ask particularly about the 
ages at which the applicant’s four 
grandparents died. In one American 
family mentioned by Davenport, the 
father died at ninety-one, the mother 
at eighty-two. There were seventeen 
children, of whom the shortest-lived 
died at sixty-seven. The inheritance of 
high stature cannot have escaped our 
notice. It would be quite easy to breed 
a family with an average height of over 
six feet by selected matings. 

Are some kinds of ability more 
strongly inherited than others? I be- 
lieve myself that no kind of ability is 
more strongly inherited than that 
which leads to academic distinction in 
‘humane letters,’ but that mathemati- 
tal talent is comparatively sporadic. 
In classical scholarship the record of 
such families as Butler, Kennedy, 
Sidgwick, is very remarkable. I gave 
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in one of my books the history of my 
own mother’s family, the Churtons. 
The first scholar of the family, my 
great-grandfather, was something of 
a freak, since his father was one of the 
old yeoman farmers, cultivating his 
own land. But as usual, for better or 
worse, the freak was persistent. In four 
generations no male of the family who 
lived to grow up failed to win more or 
less distinction as a scholar or theolo- 
gian or both. There are thirteen names 
in the list. Such records give point to 
the question of St. Paul, ‘What hast 
thou that thou didst not receive? 
But if thou didst receive it, why dost 
thou glory, as if thou hadst not re- 
ceived it?’ It would be a great comfort 
if we could apply the same argument to 
our faults. There are some professional 
families much more distinguished than 
mine, such as the Wordsworths, Sel- 
wyns, and Pollocks, whose history 
would be well worth tracing in detail. 
In fact, I believe that if, say, a thou- 
sand professional families would draw 
up records of this kind it would have a 
real scientific value. 

A very important question, espe- 
cially as bearing on the subject of this 
lecture, is whether the professional 
classes have really a much higher aver- 
age of innate ability than what, with- 
out meaning any offense, we may still 
call the lower middle and lower social 
strata. Political prejudices ought not 
to be allowed to interfere with a purely 
scientific question. The best discussion 
of the subject that I know of is in Mc- 
Dougall’s National Welfare and Decay. 
McDougall, who is now professor of 
psychology at Harvard, has a reputa- 
tion second to none as an authority on 
social psychology. He considers that 
for the British people at the present 
time the topic of racial deterioration 
‘overshadows and dwarfs every other 
that any man of science could propose 
for its consideration.’ ‘Both these 
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great nations’ (Britain and America) 
‘are threatened by an insidious danger 
which, if we cannot learn to cope with 
it, will bring our brightest hopes to 
nothingness, and render our ideals 
merely the fleeting visions of a golden 
age which is past.’ The Great War has 
taught us that civilization and culture 
do not necessarily sap the energies of 
man; this is a most reassuring dis- 
covery. Our future is in our own hands 
to make or mar. History seems to show 
that in the rise and fall of peoples 
economic factors are of secondary im- 
portance; no advantages will save a 
people from decay when it loses its 
natural superiority. Nations do not 
grow old like individuals; that is a false 
analogy; but they do die of disease 
when the burden of civilization be- 
comes too heavy for the shoulders 
which have to bear it. This is why the 
present situation is so serious. The 
higher races and classes are using the 
resources of scientific knowledge to re- 
duce the death rate of the inferior and 
the birth rate of the superior. In the 
United States, a competent investiga- 
tor says, ‘all available data combine to 
prove that the Anglo-American popu- 
lation has not merely attained its 
maximum, but has begun to decline.’ 
Professor Karl Pearson, whom no one 
will accuse of being a Tory, says: ‘The 
upper middle classes are the result of a 
severe selection of capacity, and later 
of intermarrying, under conditions 
which seem no longer possible. .. . 
It is the realization of these points, that 
not all, but the bulk of the abler and 
more capable stocks, have drifted into 
the upper middle class, and that ability 
is inherited, which makes, in my opin- 
ion, the decreasing relative fertility of 
these classes a matter of the most 
serious national importance.’ 

This was written as early as 1905. 
In view of the financial burdens heaped 
upon the professional class since the 
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war, it is certain that the situation has 
become very much worse. If you will 
take the trouble to open Who’s Who at 
random, and count the number of 
children in fifty or one hundred con- 
secutive entries, you will find that they 
are slightly less than two to each entry; 
so that these families of moderately 
successful men are not keeping up 
their numbers. 

But have we any direct evidence 
that the children of the upper middle 
class are better endowed by nature 
than the other strata which, as we 
have seen, are crowding them out of 
existence? I will give two quotations 
from McDougall’s book: — 

‘Some years before the war, one of 
my pupils at Oxford made a direct at- 
tack upon the problem, and the results 
are significant, though on a small scale. 
At Oxford are gathered as teachers 
many men from the whole British Em- 
pire, highly selected in virtue of in- 
tellectual distinction. Now it so hap- 
pens that in a certain private school in 
Oxford a majority of the boys are sons 
of these men. We therefore set out to 
compare the intellectual capacity of the 
boys of this school with that of boys of 
a primary school. This primary school 
was an exceptionally good school of its 
kind, the teaching being in many re- 
spects better than in the other, the 
private school; the boys were from 
good homes, sons of good plain citizens, 
— shopkeepers, skilled artisans, and so 
forth, — and there was no question of 
their development having been re 
tarded by physical privations. With- 
out going into detail, I may say 
summarily that the result was to show 
a very marked superiority in the boys 
of the school frequented by the in- 
tellectual class. The result is all the 


more striking if you reflect on the fol- 
lowing facts. First, every boy has two 
parents:and inherits his qualities from 
both. Secondly, it has not been shown 














that university dons prefer clever wives, 
or that they are particularly clever in 
choosing clever wives. It is highly 
probable that if the wives were all as 
clever as their husbands the superior- 
ity of their sons would have been even 
more marked.’ 

An examination of a thousand chil- 
dren drawn from five schools of the 
city of Pittsburgh gave similar re- 
sults: — 

‘Of these schools, A and B were at- 
tended chiefly by the children of the 
poorer classes, largely unskilled manual 
workers; C and D by children of a 
more prosperous class, largely skilled 
artisans and small shopkeepers; E by 
children of parents in very comfort- 
able circumstances. He [the examiner] 
found that the groups from A and B 
show a very large proportion of re- 
tarded, with an almost negligible num- 
ber of advanced; C and D have the 
most nearly normal proportion of re- 
tarded and advanced; the E group 
shows a very small proportion of re- 
tarded, with a comparatively large 
percentage of advanced pupils. If the 
several schools had had the same stand- 
ard of grading, the superiority of in- 
telligence in the children of E over the 
others would be revealed even more 
strikingly. The figures are: in A, re- 
tarded 45.2 per cent, normal 47.1 per 
cent, advanced 7.7 per cent. In E, 12.7 
per cent retarded, 62.7 per cent normal, 
24.6 per cent advanced.’ 

McDougall considers it proved that 
‘the social stratification which exists in 
modern industrial communities is posi- 
tively correlated with a corresponding 
stratification of moral and intellectual 
quality; or, in less technical language, 
the upper social strata as compared 
with the lower contain a larger propor- 
tion of persons of superior natural 
endowments.’ ‘Forms of organization 
matter little; the all-important thing is 
the quality of the matter to be organ- 
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ized, the quality of the human beings 
that are the stuff of our nations and 
societies. . . . Civilizations decay be- 
cause they die off at the top, because 
they cease to produce in sufficient 
numbers men and women of the moral 
and intellectual calibre needed for their 
support. ... The number of such 
persons is becoming absolutely fewer 
with each generation; the evidence is 
overwhelming.’ 

I should not myself be quite so 
dogmatic as this last sentence; the 
question is too difficult to answer con- 
fidently. But several modern tenden- 
cies are actively dysgenic. The relative 
sterility of the professional class is a 
new thing. The sharp decline in the 
infant mortality of the slums is a new 
thing; the educational system whereby 
in each generation the cream of work- 
ing-class ability is skimmed off, and 
drafted into the infertile black-coat 
professions, is new; the feminist move- 
ment, which according to some is the 
most dangerous of all, by making the 
most intellectual women disinclined to 
marriage and motherhood, is new. The 
extent of the evil may be and has been 
very variously estimated; but beyond 
all question the classes which are the 
best endowed intellectually — and, in 
this country, the best endowed physi- 
cally as well — are passing into a rela- 
tive and even an absolute decline. At 
Oxford, McDougall found that 142 
dons had 261 children — 284 parents, 
261 children. Taking the country as a 
whole, though the figures are somewhat 
contradictory, the lowest birth rates 
seem to be those of the medical profes- 
sion, the teachers, and ministers of 
religion. My present audience will 
probably agree that no more desirable 
parents of the next generation can be 
found than the members of these three 
professions. It may also suggest food 
for reflection that these three profes- 
sions are the chief denouncers of birth 
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control. There is therefore grave rea- 
son for apprehension at the course 
which our civilization is taking. 

Before leaving the subject of good 
heredity and passing to the darker side 
of my theme, I should like to call your 
attention to one of the most remarkable 
examples of the way in which a country 
may be permanently enriched by a 
very small accession of picked immi- 
grants. To judge from the claims of 
some prosperous Americans, one might 
suppose that the Mayflower was as 
large as the Olympic. In point of fact, 
it was a very small vessel, and the 
mortality among the Pilgrim Fathers 
was so great that only thirty-three of 
them founded families. Nearly half the 
great men of America are the authentic 
descendants of these thirty-three men. 
Here is the list, as furnished to the last 
Congress of Eugenics: — 


John Adams, President; John Quincy 
Adams, President; C. F. Adams, Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain; H. Dearborn, 
Secretary for War; Garfield, President; 
Ulysses Grant, President; L. P. Morton, 
Vice-President; Elihu Root, Secretary of 
State; A. Taft, Attorney-General; W. H. 
Taft, President; Zachary Taylor, President; 
E. B. Washburne, Secretary of State; 
Daniel Webster, Secretary of State; L. 
Wood, Governor of Cuba and the Philip- 
pines; Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor 
of England; M. W. Fuller, Judge of the 
Supreme Court; W. C. Bryant, poet; W. 
Churchill, novelist; R. W. Emerson, 
philosopher; H. W. Longfellow, poet; with 
many other names less well known on this 
side. 


I now come to the injury which is be- 
ing done to the national stock by the 
unchecked propagation of inherently 
bad stocks. A combination of socialism 
in distribution with laissez faire in 
procreation is a policy only fit for Bed- 
lam. The importance of prenatal in- 
fection is often exaggerated, partly for 
moral reasons. I once asked Sir Conan 
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Doyle whether as a doctor he could 
justify the plot of his lurid story, Unto 
the Fourth Generation, and he admitted 
that he could not. It seems very doubt- 
ful, in spite of the researches of my 
friend Dr. Mjoén, of Norway, whether 
alcohol injures the germ plasm. Sir 
Archdall Reid even suggests that after 
a century or two of Prohibition a nation 
would be in an admirable state for 
general alcohol poisoning; the effects of 
immunization would by that time have 
worn off. The danger to the stock 
comes from those diseases which, when 
they have once appeared in a family, 
Mendelize, and are never bred out of it, 
though the curious law of ‘antedating,’ 
which seems to be established in some 
cases, looks like an attempt of nature 
to cut off the tainted entail. 

I will take first the case of mental 
defect. The feeble-minded are about 
fifty per cent more prolific than the 
normal. The researches of Tredgold 
are decisive on this point. Where two 
feeble-minded persons marry, the chil- 
dren are all tainted. Pedigrees may be 
found in Tredgold, Whetham, Daven- 
port, and many other writers. In one 
family tree, planted by two defectives, 
there are the names of fourteen chil- 
dren, none of whom was _ normal. 
Holmes says: ‘Out of 482 children re- 
corded by Goddard as arising from 
unions between two feeble-minded 
persons, 477 were known to be de- 
fective. . . . In 41 such matings of the 
“Kallikak” family, there were 222 
feeble-minded and only two normal.’ 

Where one parent is epileptic and the 
other feeble-minded, Davenport and 
Weeks found that in fifteen matings 28 
out of 55 children were epileptic, 26 
feeble-minded, and one insane. 

Insanity is, of course, a word which 
covers many diseases, and I am not 
suggesting that all insanity is degenera- 
tive. But it is ominous that ‘in thirteen 
years before 1903 the insane in institu- 
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tions in the United States increased 100 
per cent, and that since 1859 in Eng- 
land and Wales the insane have in- 
creased 230 per cent.’ These figures do 
not include the mentally deficient, who 
have multiplied as we should expect. 

It is not generally known that, 
though the death rate has declined 
rapidly and steadily, till it must have 
almost touched bottom, the saving has 
been entirely in the earlier periods of 
life. The expectation of life at sixty is, 
I believe, no higher than it was seventy 
years ago. Some microbes seem to be in 
process of establishing a modus vivendi 
instead of a modus moriendi with their 
hosts, but cancer begins after forty-five 
to levy a cruel toll upon both sexes, and 
now nearly equally, though it was 
formerly more fatal to women in the 
proportion of five to two. 

A more interesting question for most 
of us is whether the national physique 
is improving or deteriorating. A Dan- 
ish savant proved at the last Eugenics 
Congress that the stature of Danes has 
risen very appreciably in fifty years, 
the figures being 165.42 centimetres in 
1852-56, and 169.11 centimetres in 
1904-05. The average height of the 
Dutch rose from 165.5 centimetres 
in 1866 to 168 in 1899. In France the 
average height of women is said to have 
risen 3 centimetres in eighty years. 
The only English figures of the same 
kind that I know of are measurements 
at Marlborough College, which showed, 
in boys between fourteen and fifteen, 
an increase from 61.4 inches in 1874-78 
to 61.96 in 1899-1902. 

It is difficult to reconcile these 
favorable statistics with those pub- 
lished last year in the English Review, 
which would indicate that between 
1883 and 1919 the average height of 
corresponding groups of Englishmen 
had decreased from 67.4 to 65.7 inches, 
the average chest measurement from 
36.4 to 33 inches, and the average 
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weight from 148.7 to 128.4 pounds. In 
boys of eighteen the height is said to be 
less by 1.6 inches, the chest measure- 
ment by 0.3 inch, and the weight by 
11.6 pounds, than it was nearly fifty 
years ago. The Commissioners of 
Constabulary reported in 1924 a gen- 
eral deterioration in the nation’s phy- 
sique. The chief constable is lucky if he 
finds five suitable men among a hun- 
dred applicants. I should much like to 
know whether such facts have been 
challenged. If they are true they seem 
to me exceedingly serious, especially as 
our neighbors on the Continent do not 
appear to be suffering in the same way. 
The decline is far too great to be at- 
tributed to malnutrition during the 
war. 

Nature, we were told long ago, takes 
away organs which are not used. I 
suppose the statement is broadly true, 
whatever the method may be. The 
free-moving creature which becomes 
a parasite drops all its organs except 
those which enable it to hang on and 
suck. In one of the most interesting 
books of recent years, Social Decay 
and Regeneration, by Austin Freeman, 
which I have already quoted, the thesis 
is maintained that the invention of the 
power engine marked an epoch in 
the history of mankind. Ever since 
the growth of the machine age there has 
been a destruction of natural beauty, 
a reckless squandering of irreplaceable 
natural resources, and a progressive 
loss of all the exquisite works of skill 
wrought by the human hand. The old 
handicraftsman was in every way an 
animal superior to and more civilized 
than the minder of machines. Ma- 
chinery has transformed a skilled into 
an unskilled population. The modern 
workers are parasitic on the machine 
which has ousted them from natural 
human occupations; apart from the 
machine they would be helpless even in 
the presence of abundant material; a 
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company of such men, left to them- 
selves, would either perish or exist 
miserably as savages. Together with 
this disastrous change we see the 
growth of antisocial movements; we 
see hatred of civilization itself; we 
see whole classes banded against so- 
ciety and determining to be parasitic 
upon it; we see increasing multitudes 
accept permanently the position of 
pure parasites — dole-receivers; we see 
the industrious producers harassed and 
plundered more severely every year. 
This picture is filled in with a great 
wealth of detail. The indictment is 
very difficult to rebut; and the diagno- 
sis is the more grave because the 
disease seems to be constitutional, the 
inevitable result of changes which 
could not be resisted. Society may be- 
come like the majestic sunfish — its 
scales covered with lice, its intestines 
one tangled mass of tapeworms, its 
eyes pierced by trematodes, no organ 
of its body free from swarming masses 
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of parasites. And it may not be easy 
to recall the parasites to healthy social 
habits. Facilis descensus Averni ... 
sed revocare gradum . . . hoc opus, hic 
labor est. 

Nevertheless, I am inclined to think 
that it is not too late to stop the mis. 
chief, which has not yet had time to go 
very far. We must hope that social 
antitoxins will somehow be generated, 
and that we shall not steer the ship 
upon the rocks with our eyes open. We 
are not yet a degenerate people; we are 
a race to which any man might be 
proud to belong. But we are not at 
present in a healthy condition, and un- 
less we take the problem of racial decay 
in hand promptly it may be too late. 

I only wish I had more practical 
suggestions to offer. All we can do at 
present, I think, is to persuade our 
countrymen what the pressing prob- 
lems really are. They are so very 
different to those in which our pre 
cious politicians interest themselves. 


GERMANY FROM A MOTOR CAR’ 


BY RENE LA BRUYERE 


I tert Geneva for a three weeks’ motor 
trip through Southern Germany, im- 
mediately after Herr Stresemann and 
his delegation returned to their hotel 
at Geneva from the solemn session 
when Germany was admitted to the 
League. I shall never forget the radiant 
faces of those gentlemen. They did not 
try to conceal their joy, but expressed 
it loudly to every friend they met. 


1From La Revue Politique et Parlementaire 
(Paris Independent political-affairs monthly), 
November 


Evidently they believed that they had 
just witnessed the resurrection of their 
nation and the dawn of a new era. 
Their sunny smiles seemed to follow 
us throughout our journey, as if all 
Germany were aglow with hope end 
happy visions. When we crossed the 
border between Basel and Offenburg, 
the inspectors merely asked our nation- 
ality. They refused to look at ou 
passports, and made no effort to 
examine our luggage, but with 4 
courteous gesture opened the gates of 
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their country to us. I have never 
crossed a frontier with so little for- 
mality and such gracious treatment. 
This was typical of the attitude of the 
people whom I met throughout my 
trip. Wherever I had to inquire the 
way, I received careful and courteous 
directions. On a few occasions when 
some slight difficulty made it necessary 
to stop my car, willing volunteers were 
always ready to give me needed assist- 
ance. In general, Germans without 
exception seemed eager to accommo- 
date a Frenchman. That was true not 
only of the educated and cultured 
classes, but also of peasants and com- 
mon laborers. 

I also observed that the Germans 
have a great desire to see France, and 
many of them to settle there. I was 
repeatedly asked: ‘Can we go to 
France? Could we start a business 
there if we wanted to?’ During the 
last few years a great number of 
German tourists have visited our 
country. I met several who had been 


there recently. No small proportion of 
the so-called Hollanders, Americans, 
and Swiss who have registered at our 
hotels are really from Baden, Prussia, 
and the Rhineland. Very few Ger- 


mans, however, have resumed in 
France the occupations they followed 
there before the war; and yet they 
seemed to attach great importance to 
doing so. 

Motorists who know how miserable 
many of our roads are in France will be 
interested to learn that practically 
all of those over which we traveled in 
Germany were in excellent condition. 
Highways that have to bear heavy 
traffic are durably and solidly con- 
structed. Most others are at least 
asphalted, and with their borders of 
fruit trees give the impression of a 
country abounding in_ prosperity. 
Moreover, the Germans are doing a 
great deal to improve their present 
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highways, as we discovered all along 
our route. It was painful to reflect 
that while we, a victorious nation, 
neglect our roads so lamentably, Ger- 
many, which lost the war, is rebuilding 
hers on a grander scale than ever. 

Not only highways, but railways and 
city streets, are in an excellent state of 
repair. All grade crossings are guarded 
and perfectly safe. Every crossroads 
in the cities, and even in the small 
towns, has a traffic policeman on duty, 
wearing a neat new uniform that still 
further strengthens the impression of 
prosperity. A traveler sees no evidences 
of distress. The fields are perfectly 
cultivated, and abundant good cheer 
awaits him wherever he stops. 

Naturally, much concealed poverty 
must exist; the period of inflation 
pauperized the saving classes. But 
these new poor hide themselves. The 
Germans with whom I rubbed elbows 
along the roads and in the hotels were 
living well. They have returned to 
their Pantagruelian menus. I never 
before saw so much food displayed as 
in the German towns I visited, nor sat 
down amid such formidable eaters as 
were my table companions at the 
restaurants where I dined. Beer again 
flows in floods. 

The cost of living has risen, of course, 
and wages are relatively high. So far 
as I could judge, prices are higher than 
in France. That is certainly true of the 
manufactured goods and provisions I 
saw displayed in shop windows. On 
the other hand, perishable provisions 
and certain objects of prime necessity, 
like gasoline, are quite as cheap as they. 
are with us. On the whole I saw no 
evidence of the demoralization and 
distress that accompanied the period of 
inflation. 

For the time being, at least, Ger- 
many’s army is in complete eclipse, 
although I did run across some semi- 
military organizations, and the people 
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still retain their parade-ground bearing 
and manner. But the country has 
thrown off its military despotism, and 
most Germans seem glad to be rid of 
the old officer caste and its arrogant 
ways. Business men, who are quick to 
see whatever affects their pockets, 
realize what a financial relief the 
abolition of the army is. Several told 
me, not without a touch of irony, that 
France had done them a great favor 
when she took the old army and navy 
budget off their necks. They said this 
alone had saved the country from 
bankruptcy. In fact, the Germans 
are already talking about lowering 
taxes, while we contemplate raising 
ours. 

This lightening of military charges 
gives German industry a prodigious 
advantage and makes the country a 
formidable competitor in spite of the 
Dawes payments. Across the Rhine 
factory chimneys follow each other 
like trees in a forest; and I observed 
that almost every one of them was 
smoking. Business is reviving rapidly 
after the period of depression following 
the restoration of the currency. These 
factories and works were never ravaged 
by the war. It seemed to me that the 
experts had rather underestimated 
Germany’s capacity to pay, in view of 
her intact and augmented industrial 
plant. 

To France a democratic Germany 
seems incredible. Nevertheless, the 
disappearance of the military caste 
and of the rich bourgeoisie, and the 
substitution of business men in their 
place, have actually produced this 
metamorphosis. Will it be permanent? 
Let us hope so. Even if the monarchy 
should be restored, it would have to 
reckon with a different Germany, a 
Germany with new ideals and cherish- 
ing bitter grievances against her former 
rulers. 

Germany impressed me as a practical 
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and materialistic country. Her people 
are intent first of all upon living well. 
Their ideal is comfort. They remember 
vividly their days of privation. But 
they are still a little too faithful to the 
doctrine of Deutschland iiber Alles. A 
nation cannot transform itself entirely 
overnight. None the less, there has 
been a profound change of mood. What 
does that signify for us? 

I thought I found one clue to an 
answer in the hygiene pavilion at the 
Diisseldorf Exposition. There I saw 
every conceivable physical and social 
ailment graphically portrayed for the 
edification of the public, and especially 
of children. The diseases that decimate 
humanity were described there with a 
wealth of detail — statistics, photo- 
graphs of microbes, sections of diseased 
flesh, and all that. Instead of showing 
man as he should be, he was exhibited 
as he should not be, with all his ills and 
deformities. Instead of spiritualizing 
the intelligence and the heart, the body 
was dissected like a machine. 

That kind of education, a little repel- 
lent in its nudity, is making the new 
generation in Germany very different 
from the one that we are rearing in 
France. The Germans seem to have 
broken with most of our ancient preju- 
dices. There is the utmost plainness 
in sex education. Germany is placing 
before her youth, with a sincerity 
stripped of all artifice and reticence, 
every problem of life. 

These people still love to walk. 
Everywhere I met parties of pedes- 
trians. I could not drive a kilometre 
without passing a group of bare-kneed 
young people in Tyrolese hats march- 
ing sturdily along with their knapsacks 
on their backs. At one point of inter- 
est, where several hundred visitors 
from all parts of Germany had gath- 
ered, I saw but one autobus and two 
touring cars. All the others had come 
on foot. Thus does the nomadic it- 
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stinct of ancient Germany reassert 
itself even in our day. How different 
these people are from our French 
peasants, who are tied to their parish 
belfry and indifferent to whatever is 
beyond their village horizon. There 
lies the eternal contrast between the 
sedentary Frenchman and his millen- 
nial invader. 

Germany has just awakened from a 
long and dreadful nightmare of war, 
hunger, and currency collapse. The 
success of the Rentenmark has sud- 
denly given her tremendous confidence 
in herself. She wants to banish the 
memories of the past. This wish to 
forget the war is universal. It helps to 
explain her eagerness to make friends 
with us. Our occupation of the Rhine 
country, which keeps alive in her mind 
the fact that she has been beaten, is 
therefore insupportable. She must get 
rid of that at any price. 

I do not think, as certain Frenchmen 
do, that many Germans desire a war of 
revenge. The people long for peace and 
prosperity more than they do to 
gratify Pan-German ambitions. Never- 
theless, France must not cradle herself 
in illusions. We must always be on our 
guard against the impulses of a nation 
of sixty millions which, notwithstand- 
ing its recent profound intellectual, 
moral, and politica] transformation, 
still retains the atavistic instincts of its 
race. 

The Rentenmark has wrought a 
miracle, but it seems to me a more 
normal miracle than many realize. 
By indefinitely depreciating the cur- 
rency, Berlin completely liquidated its 
debts. Now, it was the German treas- 
ury alone that had been sick. Germany 
herself, with her industrious population 
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and her tremendous industrial plant, 
remained as vigorous and efficient as 
ever. Therefore the tonic of the Dawes 
Plan was enough to put the Govern- 
ment completely on its feet. 

So, in a word, I found Germany 
emancipated from the memories of the 
war and anxious only to bury them 
forever. I found her an embodiment 
of order and discipline on a colossal 
scale. She is industrial France raised 
to the third power. I do not think that 
the Germany of to-day is planning a 
war of revenge, and I believe that she 
will keep her financial engagements, 
which she can do easily enough. Our 
task is to make those engagements 
compensate us, as far as possible, for 
the damage we have suffered. Let us 
encourage the Germans to come to our 
country. They will then see with their 
own eyes our still open wounds, and 
will realize more vividly the injury 
they have done us. A European 
entente is desirable. I believe that 
Germany is ready to enter such an 
entente, but that we should exact ade- 
quate guaranties from her. Our best 
protection, however, will be to remain 
loyal to those who supported us during 
the war; for it would be folly to trust 
for all future time to the good will of 
the German people without the back- 
ing of our tried and tested allies. A 
mighty Germany, free from any pangs 
of conscience for her responsibility, is 
rising again beyond the Rhine. We 
should try to make this Germany a 
buttress to European unity. We must 
trust her within the limits of our 
treaties and our friendly agreements. 
That policy alone will assure us world 
peace; and we shall be the first suffer- 
ers if that peace is broken. 





MR. HUXLEY EAST OF SUEZ’ 


BY SIR EDMUND GOSSE 


IncENuous readers of Mr. Huxley’s 
travel book will wonder why he gave it 
so odd a name. But clearly the allusion 
is not so much to Pilate himself as to 
his question, ‘What is Truth?’ Mr. Hux- 
ley is greatly exercised to shake off illu- 
sion and come to grips with reality, but 
I think he does himself an injustice in 
his title. Would not Doubting Thomas 
have suited his purpose better than 
Jesting Pilate? Mr. Huxley indulges a 
lively wit, but only on reasonable occa- 
sions, and I think he misjudges himself 
if he imagines that he thinks all life to 
be a joke. He can be quite serious, 
while the evidence of Holy Writ, aided 
by Anatole France, leads us to suspect 
that Pilate could not. 

Mr. Huxley belongs to the generation 
(he is one of its most vivid ornaments) 
which looks back on Samuel Butler 
as a precursor, and the author of 
Erewhon was a Jesting Pilate. In other 
words, Butler’s attitude to life and 
opinion was purely destructive; he 
opened a hole in every dignified doll, let 
the sawdust trickle out, and threw the 
doll away. But Mr. Huxley and his 
colleagues do not quite agree with this 
action. They accept the idea that there 
should be reconstruction, though they 
may wish it to be of a very fundamental 
character. 

It must be a sedate type of reader 
who lays down this volume without 
having been stimulated, amused, and 
probably annoyed. It is the outcome of 
a very lively mind, often at enmity with 

1From the Sunday Times (London pro-French 
Sunday paper), October 24 
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itself, always doubting and asserting, 
always playing the game of the Mother 
of Sisera, always diverted from con- 
sistency by the pressure of facts that 
cannot be evaded. The author would 
like to clarify and arrange human ex. 
perience, but is beginning to fear that 
the task may prove beyond his powers. 
His prejudices are Fabian and mildly 
Laborite, but he wavers in his alle. 
giance to political humanitarianism. 

That Mr. Huxley is inconsistent isa 
matter of course, since he could not else 
be as delightful as he is. He petulantly 
sweeps away all classical learning and 
the literature of the ancients. He de- 
clares that ‘Latin tags issue from the 
mouths only of the aged.’ Yet he 
quotes from Latin himself, and gives a 
pleasant sense of being grounded in the 
humanities. He professes a cynical dis- 
regard for all antique wisdom, and says, 
‘No, decidedly, the cracker mottoes of 
the ancients are of no use to us.’ He 
pretends to prefer the horrid ‘slogans’ 
of the hour — ‘complex,’ ‘birth-con- 
trol,’ ‘falsification of values,’ ‘class- 
consciousness.” These newspaper orna- 
ments occur in his paragraphs like 
tinsel stars on a Christmas cake. He 
pins them on in defiance, yet we feel all 
the time that he knows better than to 
love them. 

But the character of the volume must 
be defined. It consists of two streams of 
content, alternating incessantly, but 
never melting into each other. There 
are two individuals at work. One is 4 
tourist, traveling with open eyes, not- 
ing down whatever is odd, picturesque, 
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or unhackneyed. By his side there is a 
philosopher, coldly encyclopedic, deal- 
ing with the ethico-political condition 
of things without bias or passion. It is 
the old contest of the objective and the 
subjective, and they mix no better than 
would oil and wine. But their parallel 
course is very entertaining, and is art- 
fully, perhaps consciously, designed 
to prevent the reader from ever 
becoming bored — which prevention 
is undoubtedly the first duty of an 
author. 

It should now be said that Mr. Hux- 
ley started from Italy (this has its im- 
portance, because he was already half- 
way to the East), landed at Bombay, 
explored the northern provinces of 
India, descended to Calcutta, slipped 
over to Burma, passed by Sumatra and 
Java to the Philippines, swept through 
Japan, crossed the Pacific to California, 
stayed long enough in Los Angeles to 
wither that horrible monster of a city 
with his satire, and so came home to 
England through New York. My only 
criticism on this itinerary is that I could 
wish the experiences in the Farthest 
East to be given in greater detail. A 
little less space devoted to Lucknow 
and Cawnpore, which are familiar to us, 
might have been spared to the recesses 
of Borneo and to the remote mysterious 
Sulu. 

How he got from Jolo to Shanghai I 
do not know. It is no part of this 
traveler’s scheme to dwell on his modes 
of progress. His book— which is 
hardly a ‘diary’ — consists of very 
short chapters, or even paragraphs, 
giving the essence of a particular im- 
pression or experience. This strikes me 
as a novel and happy contrivance, 
which removes the main objection to 
travel books — namely, the inevitable 
tiresomeness of their transitions. To 
take the directly objective portion first, 
Mr. Huxley has a keen taste for ex- 
ternal beauty, yet too much tact to 
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indulge it constantly. He keeps his 
descriptions for special occasions, as in 
this vignette of Fatehpur: — 


It was late in the afternoon when we left 
the deserted city. The walls and domes 
glowed more rosily than ever in the light 
of the almost level sun. It had become a 
city of coral. There was a screaming in the 
air above us. Looking up, we saw a flock of 
parrots flying across the pale sky. The 
shadow of the enormous Gate of Victory 
was upon them; but a moment later they 
emerged from it into the bright trans- 
figuring sunlight. Over the courts of that 
deserted city of coral and ruddy gold a 
flight of emerald birds passed glittering, 
and was gone. 


This is worthy —and there is no 
higher praise — to be set by the side of 
one of Pierre Loti’s finest landscapes. I 
lament that Mr. Aldous Huxley, always 
a little apt to be unkind to his elders, 
should think it needful to sneer at the 
‘rather maudlin Pierre Loti’! No 
traveler has ever been more sensitively 
responsive to the visible world than the 
author of Propos d’Ezil. 

Readers of Mr. Huxley’s earlier 
essays are aware that he has given con- 
siderable attention to architecture. It 
is interesting to note that one feature of 
our young school of writers is that they 
break away from the Ruskinian notion 
of what is beautiful in a public building 
— Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s eloquent 
paradoxes in praise of seventeenth-cen- 
tury churches and halls offer an in- 
stance in point. Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
exposure of the Taj Mahal is of a deli- 
cious violence; he storms this monu- 
ment of marble and pearl as he might 
some esthetic Bastille. I am prevented 
by ignorance — having remained in 
Europe like the beasts that perish — 
from hazarding an opinion, but if 
I dare to say so from an inspection 
of photographs, I am rather with 
Mr. Huxley than with the angels of 
Agra. 
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A wider theme is the value of the pic- 
turesque in general. Here Mr. Huxley, 
like most of his generation, is an 
iconoclast. He hates ruined colonnades 
and thatched cottages and cascades by 
moonlight. He is the opponent of 
recognized taste, and prefers the 
baroque by day to the Gothic by night. 
Yet he grows enthusiastic over the 
deserted cities of Northern India, 
although he admits that nothing 
could be more ‘picturesque’ than they 
are. This agreeable inconsistency em- 
phasizes the doubt, expressed by Lord 
Balfour in a devastating essay, as to 
whether beauty really exists at all. 
Ideals change, and the sources of 
zsthetic emotion gush out and then dry 
up. Beauty, as a philosopher has 
observed, is like love — it is governed 
by no abstract principles. 

Another matter upon which Mr. 
Huxley is extremely modern is the 
importance which he attaches to the 
discussion of health. Half a century ago 
it was considered indelicate, if not 
slightly irreligious, to speak of personal 
symptoms. People went about con- 
cealing a stomach-ache in the spirit of 
the Greek youth silent while a fox was 
gnawing at his vitals. Progress moves 
so smoothly that we generally fail to 
notice the change in this respect. When 
I was a child, if I had an infantile 
complaint, or even if I burned my 
finger by accident, those around me, 
before administering first aid, desired 
me to inquire for what sin God had 
inflicted so paternal a chastisement. 
This attitude to disease has been 
universally abandoned, and Mr. Hux- 
ley is an exponent of his generation 
when he observes that his contem- 
poraries insist on hygiene to the total 
exclusion of God. He thinks they go 
too far who ‘spend their whole lives 
sterilizing and hermetically sealing 
their universe so as to prevent any 
germ of godhead from entering it,’ and 
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he repudiates the Bolshevist theory 
that the only religion admissible is that 
‘the cosmos should be bacteriologically 
pure.’ There are elements of possible 
reaction in the active mind of Mr. 
Aldous Huxley, who was impressed in 
Java by reflections on the character of 
Gautama, and who may become a 
deist yet. But he is still, like his 
compeers, excessively occupied with 
hygiene. 

The political considerations awak- 
ened in Mr. Huxley by his keen but 
necessarily superficial inspection of the 
East do not seem to me to form the 
best part of his book. The elderly 
reader is cowed by an almost madden- 
ing air of superiority in these particular 
passages — a tone not observed in Mr. 
Huxley at other times. Perhaps the 
latter is mistaken in thinking that 
Mahatma Gandhi was ‘nearly suc- 
cessful’ in turning the English out of 
India, but I am sure that he cannot 
prove that India would have been 
happier if he had. The baboo orators 
— if I may speak on such a matter — 
seem to put too much faith in the hair 
oil ‘for men who do mental work’ 
which was offered to Mr. Huxley at 
Cawnpore. His account of the Swara- 
jist Congress, in which humor is dis- 
concertingly mingled with enthusiasm, 
seems to reek with this scented almond 
oil. 

I do not know exactly on what, unless 
perhaps pure ‘cussedness,’ Mr. Huxley 
bases his dislike of British rule in India. 
When it comes to analyzing the sup- 
posed ‘spirituality’ of the natives, he 
is completely lucid, but when he talks 
about ‘freedom’ the veil seems to fall 
again, and he cannot — being a young 
Englishman of to-day — believe that 
English rule can be anything but a 
curse, and English rulers be anything 
but blunderers and knaves. Mr. Hur- 
ley thinks that he has outgrown his 
political cynicism; he still believes that 
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we all,and India in particular, are ruled 
by humanitarian hypocrites. Sz jeu- 
nesse savait ! 

There are many things in this 
amusing volume over which it would 
be pleasant to linger, but it is not long, 
and the reader will appreciate its plums 
for himself. If it is sometimes exasper- 
ating, it is never dull, and we pass 
with engaging rapidity from scene to 
scene. Those who admit with Mr. 
Huxley — and most of us do sneak- 
ingly agree — that ‘it is to the amusing 
rather than to the good in art that we 
pay our tribute of admiration’ will 
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enjoy the reflections on the Lahore 
Museum, on the peculiarities of Indian 
music, on the calculated silence of the 
Javanese, and on the mirror-rooms of 
Jaipur. They will laugh with the 
traveler over the account of a second- 
class journey with a holy man from 
Peshawar to Lahore, and at the banquet 
on waste paper indulged in by the 
sacred bulls of Jodhpur. They will 
forgive anything that does not amuse 
them by indulgently remembering 
that Mr. Aldous Huxley is more 
conscious than are most of us of the 
chaos of human existence. 


MORGANS OF BABYLON’ 


BANKERS 700 B.C. 


BY DOCTOR HANS DEMEL 


[Tue author is chief of the Egyptian 
and Oriental Department in the Kunst- 
historisches Museum at Vienna.] 


{BanyLonta, like Egypt, was originally 


a purely agricultural country. Her 
people were occupied in farming and 
stock raising, and her principal prod- 
ucts were grain, wool, cattle, oil, and 
dates. Nevertheless, her commerce 
goes back to a very early era. It natu- 
rally began with inland traffic along her 
numerous rivers and canals.WBy the 
middle of the second millennium B.c., 
however, the old exclusively agrarian 
State was already evolving into a trad- 
ing nation. } This was the natural result 


‘From Neues Wiener Tagblatt, Wochen-Ausgabe 
(Vienna Liberal daily), November 6 





of Babylon’s geographical situation. 
South of her lay the Persian Gulf, whose 
merchant vessels were already navigat- 
ing to Arabia and to India, while toward 
the north and east and west radiated 
caravan routes connecting Eastern and 
Central Asia, via Persia and the Eu- 
phrates Valley, with Syria, the Phoeni- 
cian ports, and Egypt. As soon as 
Babylon made herself mistress and 
protector of these great land highways, 
she monopolized trade between Asia 
and Africa, and became the great 
market where the goods of two conti- 
nents were exchanged. Thence dates 
the rise of the vast Mesopotamian 
cities. 

Trading in Babylonia, as in Egypt, 
was originally by barter; but the in- 
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creasing number of transactions, and 
the growing volume of goods handled, 
soon made a medium of exchange in- 
dispensable. So at a very early date we 
find the beginnings of money. This 
function was served at first by the 
precious metals, in the form of bars, 
rings, wire, and plates. These were 
weighed in balances. But this form of 
currency encouraged fraud, by mixing 
baser meta!s with the original gold and 
silver, or by false weights. Thus it 
came about that in the eighth century 
B.c. metal coins of fixed weight and 
fineness, and stamped with a govern- 
ment seal, appeared. These were en- 
tirely of silver, and never of gold. Such 
stamped bars or ingots are the first 
coined metal of which we have knowl- 
edge, and they greatly facilitated the 
rise of Babylon to the first rank among 
the commercial cities of the ancient 
world. Together with coined money 
appeared little by little an elaborate 
system of weights and measures quite 
adequate for the needs of the time. 
Another commercial advantage 
which Babylon enjoyed was the fact 
that her trade was not hampered by 
monopolies, as was that of Egypt. The 
latter country’s foreign commerce, 
most of its traffic in grain, and many 
other branches of business, were the 
exclusive privilege of the Pharaohs. In 
Babylonia, however, nearly all forms of 
commerce, both domestic and foreign, 
were free — at least so far as monopo- 
lies were concerned. To be sure, cus- 
toms duties and other taxes were levied 
upon wares, and private traders had to 
meet the competition of the great 
temples and the royal treasury, both 
of which marketed large quantities 
of produce from their estates. This 
freedom of trade probably explains 
why Babylonia invented a metallic 
currency before Egypt did. Along 
the Nile, in default of coins, traders 
developed an extended system of credit 
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— something like our method of doing 
business through bills of exchange. For 
example, the peasant or estate-owner 
would deliver to the public warehouses, 
not only the grain to pay his taxes, but 
also any surplus he might have to sell, 
For the latter he received a negotiable 
warehouse receipt, which he could 
either sell outright or use as security for 
a loan. ‘This method of doing business, 
which eventually was extended to other 
things besides agricultural produce, sur- 
vived in Egypt until the days of the 
Ptolemies. Babylonia, however, dealt 
in a greater variety of wares — not only 
cattle, produce, houses, and farms, but 
also in manufactured goods, and all 
other kinds of merchandise known to 
the ancient world. 

Indeed, the ancient Mesopotamian 
metropolis was famous for her manv- 
factures. The flat alluvial plains that 
surrounded it, like those of modem 
Holland, produced few raw materials 
except foodstuffs, cattle, wool, and clay. 
Consequently most of her raw materials 
were imported from remoter regions by 
caravans or ships, and were manuv- 
factured at Babylon and in the sur- 
rounding villages. Some of the goods 
thus produced were consumed in the 
country, and the remainder were ex- 
ported. This resulted in the develop- 
ment, not only of skilled handicrafts, 
but also of great industries, and of an 
extensive wholesale trade, particulary 
in textiles, leather goods, meta! wares, 
and cut and engraved stones. At no 
other point, and in no other- era, was 
there so much fine stone-carving done 
in the ancient Orient as at Babylon. 
This was particularly true of the 
cylindrical seals so characteristic of 
that city. An incredible number of 
these was required, for no contract or 
other document was valid without the 
seals of the parties impressed, before 
baking, on the soft clay tablet upon 
which it was recorded. In very rare 
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cases, When a man actually possessed 
no seal, he was allowed to imprint one 
of his finger nails upon the clay, much 
as an illiterate man signs himself with 
a cross to-day, in the presence of a 
government official or notary, who cer- 
tified to the fact. 

Clay tablets corresponding to our 
modern business papers were required 
by law in all important transactions, 
even ordinary purchase and sale. We 
discover in Section Seven of the famous 
Code of Khammurabi the Great, about 
1900 B.c., this prudent provision: 
‘When anyone buys silver or gold, or a 
slave or a slave woman, or an ox or a 
sheep, or anything else, either from a 
freedman or from a slave, without wit- 
nesses and a signed receipt, or when he 
or she receives such property on de- 
posit without witnesses and a receipt, 
that person shall be liable to be charged 
with theft and sentenced to death.’ 

This law, which doubtless embodies 
a long-standing business practice, ac- 
counts for the innumerable clay tab- 
lets recording commercial transactions 
which have come down to us. Baked 
clay, unlike paper, is virtually imper- 
ishable, and has preserved until our 
time the minutize of Mesopotamian 
business life during centuries of eager 
buying and selling and of borrowing 
and lending. Uncounted thousands of 
such documents have been recovered, 
and ney ones are constantly coming to 
light. {They surprise us with the dis- 
covery that business customs and 
practices that we formerly supposed to 
date no farther back than the late 
Roman Empire were already familiar 
there. In fact, many so-called modern 
business devices were well known 
in ancient Babylonia. 

Retail trade began in the cities, prin- 
cipally at the temples, which collected a 
tithe of all the country’s products, and 
sold them through ordinary commercial 
channels. The royal warehouses played 
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a similar réle. But as the country grew 
wealthier, trade extended to more dis- 
tant regions, and the cities increased in 
size, private merchants and mercantile 
houses appeared. Their enterprise was 
largely responsible for the spread of 
commerce to distant regions and for 
developing and perfecting business 
practices. With the rise of these large 
private undertakings, retail trade was 
gradually crowded into the narrow 
streets of the city, many of which, like 
‘Spice Street,’ took their names from 
the goods they handled. The great 
wholesalers constituted an aristocracy 
who looked down on the retailers and 
transacted their business principally at 
the city gates and along the quays. We 
can even speak of a regular produce ex- 
change in ancient Babylon, where 
prices were fixed and officially posted, 
after which they could not be raised or 
lowered until the next exchange day. 
These prices were for both spot and de- 
ferred delivery, the latter applying 
particularly to grain and dates. Rep- 
resentatives of the big wholesale houses 
were always present at the exchange. 
The important caravans reported there. 
Foreign merchants were granted ex- 
change privileges for a fixed fee. 

We discover that the same factors 
determined prices twenty-five centuries 
ago as to-day — supply and demand. 
During wars and periods of insecurity 
provisions rose to unheard-of heighis, 
and smugglers were active. One docu- 
ment states: ‘At that time the enemy 
besieged the city. Famine was in the 
land, and one silver shekel was paid in 
secret for three silas of corn.’ On the 
other hand, the prices of houses and 
land rapidly declined in times like 
these. When we study the records for a 
long period we discover that, in spite of 
many fluctuations, quotations for all 
kinds of provisions slowly but steadily 
rose. The price just mentioned was 
exceedingly abnormal, as we learn 
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from an exchange quotation from the 
time of Assur-Bani-Pal, between 668 
and 626 B.c., showing that two hundred 
and thirty-four silas of grain were then 
sold for one shekel. Prices rose rapidly 
after the Persians established their im- 
mense empire; for that event greatly 
widened the market for Mesopotamian 
grain. 

What we should call business crises, 
involving violent price fluctuations, 
were evidently more common in the 
ancient Orient than in the modern 
world, and shrewd men who were able 
to anticipate them, or who made un- 
scrupulous use of such conjunctures, 
accumulated vast wealth. The com- 
plaint of one of these great merchants 
has come down to us: ‘Where shall I 
dispose of all my grain? Where shall I 
invest all my money?’ Such merchants 
employed a great number of clerks and 
salesmen. Some of their employees 


possessed powers of attorney, so that 
they could make contracts in the name 
of the firm. The latter also had a corps 


of buyers who traveled over the coun- 
try, each carrying a leather bag con- 
taining his scale weights, writing 
tablets, and stylus, as well as commer- 
cial travelers who sold goods to other 
wholesalers and retailers. 

Records of purchases and sales and of 
receipts and expenditures were care- 
fully entered in debit and credit 
columns, in accordance with the prac- 
tices of modern bookkeeping. Each 
large establishment had supply houses, 
warehouses, and sometimes branches 
or resident agents in other cities. It 
also had a filing room where clay 
tablets, recording all the business cor- 
respondence and transactions of the 
firm, were kept in great earthenware 
jars. 

Naturally these far-flung and com- 
plicated business transactions called for 
a corresponding development of credit. 
Smaller dealers joined their capital to 


form larger commercial companies; but 
with the expansion of Babylonian com. 
merce it gradually became necessary to 
use a large amount of borrowed capital. 
The temples again were the first to 
venture upon operations of this char. 
acter. Many of them loaned money on 
security and gradually became virtually 
banking houses. But here also private 
enterprise soon entered the field. Since 
interest rates were very high, — upon 
an average twenty per cent, but rising 
to fifty per cent where the risk was 
great, — these ancient banks were ex- 
ceedingly profitable, and many of them 
accumulated large assets. Accident has 
preserved for us the correspondence — 
or, better said, the business records — 
of two of these big banks. One is the 
firm of Igibi and Sons, and the other 
Murashu and Sons. 

Igibi and Sons was founded about 
700 B.c. at Babylon, and was the first 
large banking house of that city. It 
carried on business for two hundred 
years, until well into the Persian period, 
and affords an excellent example of the 
family enterprises so characteristic of 
that city. The inherited estate of the 
founder remained common property, 
and all profits went back into the family 
funds. The only exception to this rule 
was the dowries of the daughters. 

We discover this from a document 
recording a nominal division of the 
property written during the reign of 
Darius, about 500 B.c. The head of the 
house, Marduk-Nazir-Aplu, is vested 
with the title to six houses and a build- 
ing lot in Babylon, two houses and a 
building lot in Borsippa, and a large 
number of slaves, in addition to which 
the other members of the family are to 
pay him a final settlement of six mine, 
equivalent to between seven and eight 
pounds of silver. His two younger 
brothers each are given title to two 
houses and a building lot in Babylon, 
two houses in Borsippa, and fifty-one 
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slaves. No division is made of the 
agricultural estates, of the active capi- 
tal of the business, and of a share which 
the three brothers are to receive as 
heirs of their father out of his partner- 
ship with a certain Kalba. Further- 
more, this division is qualified by the 
fact that each of the brothers is liable 
for all legal claims against what the 
others receive from the common prop- 
erty — that is, all three can be sued 
jointly at law. In fact, in the eyes of 
the law the property remains their 
common estate. 

The operations of this banking firm 
were unusually extensive. Not only 
did it loan money upon interest, but it 
performed most of the other functions 
of a modern bank. It kept open ac- 
counts for customers, and bills were 
drawn against Igibi and Sons from 
points as distant as modern Persia. 
Dealings in futures were common. For 
example, a farmer wants seed grain. 
The bank advances him money to pur- 
chase it at the spot price. The farmer, 
however, does not repay the loan in 
money, but in grain plus interest at the 
price on the day of settlement. This 
was generally a good bargain for the 
bank, because prices averaged lower at 
harvest time than at sowing time; but 
the bank assumed the risk of a general 
crop failure. The firm also became 
silent partner in numerous business 
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enterprises, advancing a certain share 
of the capital with which the active 
partner operated. In such cases the 
bank received half of the profits, but 
the active partner had to give security 
for the capital advanced him. The lat- 
ter further obligated himself to engage 
in the business agreed upon with the 
bank and in no other. The firm also 
participated as a member of syndicates 
or consortiums in deals which presum- 
ably required a very considerable 
amount of capital. Many documents 
have been preserved recording these 
larger operations. But the company 
did not despise small transactions, even 
hiring out slaves. It also did a con- 
siderable mortgage business. We find 
the bank likewise acting as receiver in a 
serious insolvency. Evidently there 
were preferred creditors, for some of 
the claimants were paid in full, others 
in part, and others received nothing. 
As we follow the records of the house, 
we come to a point when it obviously 
is beginning to decline. The credits it 
extends and its other operations be- 
come more and more restricted, and at 
length the firm disappears from busi- 
ness history. Later Murashu and Sons, 
already mentioned, who had their 
headquarters at Nippur, came to 
occupy an equally prominent posi- 
tion in the business world of Meso- 
potamia. 
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BY ARTHUR POWER 


LeaninGc forward, I picked up my 
tumbler and held it up to catch the 
numerous reflections of the bar lights, 
to say nothing of the mirror. It was 
still three-quarters full — of dark, fer- 
mented dream with just a light cap of 
frothy folly on the top, sufficient to 
keep it from becoming morbid; and I 
was just about to dip deeply into that 
dream when a strident voice at the far 
end of the bar proclaimed : — 

‘Irishmen are the best men in the 
world at anything; nothing beside them, 
there is n’t. I ‘ll back an Irishman any 
day, so I will.’ 

The words were shouted by a fat, 
red-faced man—a farmer, I should 
say — in a green raincoat and a billy- 
cock hat. He looked so fat and red that 
one feared for his life. 

‘Irishmen are the best men in the 
world at anything!’ he repeated, look- 
ing around for approbation. 

The cry should be worn thin by now; 
but it is n’t, and it still invites a battle. 
I have often wondered at that. 

These exclamations were directed at 
a long and gaunt individual seated on a 
high stool beside him, but who, under 
the sudden concentration of attention 
that was being poured on to him, had 
shrunk to a quarter of his natural size, 
and the largest part of him seemed to be 
the top of his much-lived Hamburg hat. 
He muttered something in reply. 

‘What!’ cried the farmer loudly. 
‘What do you say? Engineering! 
You said at engineering. Well, the 

1From the Irish Statesman (Dublin Independ- 
ent weekly), July 3 
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Irish are the greatest engineers in the 
world, bar none. Do you hear me? 
The greatest in the world. What about 
Henry Ford? Answer me that, now. 
The greatest car-maker in the world — 
and an Irishman. What do you say — 
he ’s an American! Then he ’s not an 
American. He comes from Cork— 
born, bred, and reared Irish, as Irish as 
a potato! Will that do you now? From 
Cork, do you hear me — the Rome of 
the South.’ 

‘Ah, go ower that!’ shouted a brown 
and grizzled little man next to me. 
‘Go and shout your ignorance outside. 
Potatoes came from America, then, 
like Henry Ford.’ 

‘Yer a liar and no Irishman,’ shouted 
the farmer back, ‘for it was Saint 
Patrick as found a potato in a poor 
little Irish cabin, and blessing it said, 
“From this day forth let it be the food 
of the Irish people.” Kids in knickers 
know that.’ 

A gust of laughter greeted this piece 
of news. 

‘Ah, put your head into a nose bag!’ 

‘And go on making noise like a don- 
key!’ cried another. 

‘And maybe someone will buy you 
then!’ cried his neighbor. 

‘Aye, and take you out of this!’ 

‘I ’d be struck dead before I'd listen 
to you! I know what you are. You ’re 
not Irishmen, so you are n’t. None of 
you are—you ’re English spies! And 
this is a house of spies — a congregation 
of blackguards to ruin Ireland’s spotless 
name — that’s what it is—a Con 
gregation of blackguards, run by 4 
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blackguard, to blacken Ireland’s —’ 

At this moment the proprietor ap- 
peared behind the bar—a strong, 
thickset man, whose natural aggressive- 
ness was reénforced by a heavy jaw and 
a protruding stomach. 

‘What ’s all this noise? Look here, 
you, he addressed the farmer, ‘quit 
this shouting or clear out, under- 
stand!” 

‘Are you an Irishman?’ bawled the 
farmer in reply. ‘Are you an Irish- 
man? Then I know yer not, for no 
Irishman would speak to another Irish- 
man like that, so he would n’t; for all 
Irishmen are gentlemen born, so they 
are. And I ’ll stand no foreign tyranny, 
so I won’t — no blasted foreigner will 
order me, an Irishman, about, and in 
my own country! Let you go back to 
those that pay — to your own miserable 
half-starved people, with their white 
faces and black hands— and leave 
honest and hard-working Irishmen 
alone. And let this be my answer to 
you —’ 

He seized hold of the tumbler be- 
fore him, and, throwing it on the 
marble-topped counter, smashed it 
into a hundred sparkling bits. 

‘Put him out!’ said the proprietor, 
tuming to his two white-aproned 
youths. 

Diving under the counter, they went 
up to the farmer. 

‘Stand back ower that!’ cried he, 
brandishing his ash-plant wildly. 
‘Stand back from me there, orI’llsplash 
your brains along the wall! Stand back, 
I say!’ 

‘Go and get the police,’ said the pro- 
prietor. 

One of the white-aproned youths 
dived out of the door into the street, 
with a grin that stretched from ear to 
ear. In a few minutes the policeman 
arrived. He was a black-covered co- 
lossus, humid with dignity and rain. 

“There ’s a man here creating a dis- 
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turbance in my house, and I want him 
removed.’ 

The policeman moved toward the 
fat farmer. 

‘Don’t listen to him!’ cried the 
farmer. ‘Do your duty and arrest the 
pack of blackguards here — foreign 
spies they are, defaming the fair name 
of Ireland, the jewel of the world. 
Bring all before the Court, I say.’ 

‘Are you coming quietly?’ demanded 
the policeman. 

‘No, I will not come!’ cried the man. 
‘Let you do your duty and arrest them, 
Sergeant.’ 

‘Come along,’ said the constable 
firmly, seizing him by the collar; 
‘the less trouble, the better for 
you.’ 

And to the amazement of us all, 
without another word of resistance, he 
bowed his head and sheepishly went 
out between the swing doors. The sud- 
denness of his collapse surprised us 
even more than had the unexpected- 
ness of his attack. 

In a general buzz of conversa- 
tion, everyone turned to speak to his 
neighbor. 

‘That ’s a pretty disgraceful exhi- 
bition,’ I remarked heatedly to a little 
man in a gray raincoat seated on the 
high stool beside me. 

He did not answer me; and when I 
looked up at him again he was carefully 
studying my face, through his high- 
powered spectacles, with a detachment 
that annoyed me, as I took it for con- 
tempt. 

‘I suppose,’ I said, ‘you agree with 
such extravagant foolishness?’ 

He kept his placid regard fixed on 
me, and it seemed that I had to plunge 
through fathoms of green glass before 
I reached bottom — the quiet velvet 
pool of his eye. And it began to dawn 
on me that perhaps he was not hostile 
after all. 

‘Indeed I do not,’ he replied — ‘far 
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from it; but such conduct is almost in- 
evitable and excusable.’ 

‘Inevitable! Excusable!’ 

‘Yes. You see, that man is suffering 
from what we call nowadays an “in- 
feriority complex.””’ 

‘Oh, but there are hundreds here 
who behave like that,’ I protested. 

‘Exactly. As you can have personal 
complexes, so you can have national 
complexes. In this country they have 
~ had their nationality so long belittled, 
and everything else so long belittled, 
that there is a national “complex” of 
inferiority, and nature seeks to counter 
it by swinging over the mental balance 
to self-appraisement out of all relation 
to facts. You always get that in such 
cases: it is nature seeking to establish a 
balance. When this country has found 
herself, and proved herself, such inci- 
dents will entirely disappear, I assure 
you.’ 

Then, glancing apprehensively over 
my shoulder at the man on my right, 
my lecturer stopped and pulled out 
his watch. 

‘Dear me, it is half-past!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I must be off. Well, good- 
bye, and thanks for a very interesting 
conversation.’ 

‘Wait a minute,’ I cried. ‘What ’s 
your address? Where do you live? I 
mean, where can one find you? One 
does n’t meet a man like you every day.’ 

‘Ah, yes!’ he exclaimed. ‘I ’ll give 
you my card.’ 

Dipping into his waistcoat pocket, he 
handed me a bit of white pasteboard, 
and nimbly disappeared between the 
swing doors. The card read: — 


Dr. PortER 
Psychoanalyst 
Westmoreland Street 
Dublin 


‘And a very clever man too,’ I com- 
mented, almost aloud; when the man 
on my right, whom with my own eyes I 
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had seen swallow ten successive stouts, 
gave me a strong punch in the ribs. 

‘Here,’ he said loudly, ‘I overheard 
every word of what that shoneen said 
who ’s gone, and let me tell you that 
that man who was turned out was 
right. Do you hear me? He may have 
been a bit excited, but he was a patriot. 
And long live Ireland!’ he cried. Then, 
bringing his huge fist on the counter, 
his eye burning through a halo of stout: 
‘Death to all spies as would betray her!’ 

All turned and looked at the new 
interrupter with a grin on their faces 
as wide as a chimpanzee’s — all except 
the proprietor, who, with his firm-set 
chin and protruding stomach, advanced 
on the new disturber. 

‘You saw what happened to that 
other man. Well, it will happen even 
quicker to you —’ 

At this moment I thought it was 
right to intervene. 

‘Here,’ I said beckoning to the pro- 
prietor, ‘this man’s conduct is inevi- 
table and excusable. He is suffering 
from an “inferiority complex,” and he 
is not altogether responsible . . . but 
when this country,’ I continued, trying 
to remember the text as best I could, 
‘has found herself and proved herself, 
such incidents will entirely disappear 
. . . L assure you.’ 

The proprietor for a moment looked 
at me hard and questioningly. Then 
suddenly he turned, and beckoned to 
his white-aproned acolytes. ‘Put him 
out,’ he exclaimed —‘and quick. I 
can stand rowdies, but lunatics give me 
the jumps!’ 

Not being a fighter or an arguer, i 
less time than it takes to say I was 
placed seated on the pavement by an 
enthusiastic band of volunteers, and 
my first real, clear impression was of 
being surrounded by a crowd of ur- 
chins crying, ‘He can’t get up! He 
can’t get up! The coppers aré coming, 
and he can’t get up — he can ’t get up. 
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But hearing the ugly name of ‘po- 
lice,’ to their disappointment I arose 
and mixed with the crowd; but I had 
reached the Pillar before I had quite 
regained my self-possession, and then 
I found that I had still that mischie- 
vous bit of pasteboard tightly clenched 
inmy hand. But to my credit I wish to 
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state that, in spite of all annoyances, 
I still say the doctor was a clever man, 
for he had mastered the two cardinal 
points that any speaker of Truth — 
which I hope one day to become — 
must possess: firstly, the exact mo- 
ment to stop speaking the Truth; and, 
secondly, the exact moment to go. 


THE ATLANTIS QUESTION ' 


BY E. BERTARELLI 


Last June the Société des Etudes Atlan- 
téennes was inaugurated at Paris with 
a wealth of learned addresses. Among 
its founders were noted geologists like 
Pierre Termier, zodlogists like L. Ger- 
main, famous paleontologists like 
Marcelin Boule, anthropologists like 
Verman, and oceanographers like Char- 
cot. In two of the principal discourses 
delivered on this occasion, Devigne and 
Verneaux presented most persuasively 
the reasons that go to show that a great 
continent once existed in what is now 
the Atlantic Ocean. Last year a review, 
Metanoia, was founded, devoted ex- 
clusively to articles upon the Atlantis 
question, and a whole literature has 
grown up around this subject. Ameri- 
cans, Frenchmen, Germans, and Span- 
iards vie with each other in gathering 
evidence and presenting proofs to 
substantiate the existence of this lost 
continent. Geographical and historical 
data, philological comparisons, — for 
example, Basque exhibits certain affin- 
ities to the ancient Maya and Peru- 
vian languages, — anthropological re- 
semblances, and art motifs, have all 
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been drafted into service. Recent 
ocean soundings, which show percepti- 
ble changes in the depth of the sea at 
certain points during the last twenty 
years, add to the plausibility of the 
theory. The archeological discoveries 
made by North Americans in Yucatan 
have not only thrown a flood of light 
upon the mysterious ancient Maya 
civilization, which preceded by several 
centuries that of the Aztecs and the 
Incas, but have also enabied certain 
striking deductions to be made as to a 
hypothetical Atlantean civilization 
from which the culture of the Mayas is 
supposed to have been derived. 
Naturally these studies and com- 
parisons are of unequal value. Some 
are more or less fanciful; others con- 
form to strict canons of scientific 


criticism and research. But the idea 


that a great continent with a relatively 
advanced civilization once existed, 
which in the very flowering of its cul-. 
ture was overwhelmed by a great dis- 
aster, appeals vividly to the human 
interest. It also suggests with all the 
force of apocalyptic prophecy the 
possibility of a repetition of such a 
tragedy. Last of all, this theory may 
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prove a key by which many puzzling 
historical, geographical, and anthro- 
pological questions can be solved. 

The tradition of Atlantis, as every- 
one knows, goes back to Plato. In his 
Timeus and Critias the Greek philos- 
opher relates, on the authority of an 
Egyptian priest, the legend of a van- 
ished continent, rich in silver and gold, 
adorned with magnificent cities and 
temples, possessing a great civilization, 
which had been submerged by the 
ocean. Plato does not tell us precisely 
where this continent lay, but mentions 
that it was formerly possible to reach it 
by passing from one island to another, 
thereby suggesting the Canaries. At a 
later period Diodorus Siculus likewise 
mentions this vanished region. He tells 
us that the principal god worshiped by 
its people was Uranus, and that its 
legendary monarch was Poseidon. He 
is more specific than Plato in his ac- 
count of the geography of Atlantis, 
telling us that it was bounded by lofty 
mountain ranges. In the seventeenth 
century this legend was revived by a 


learned Jesuit, Father Kircher, who | 


surmised that the Canaries and the 
Azores were the summits of the sub- 
merged Atlantean mountains; and 
from that time down to the present day 
hypothesis after hypothesis has been 
advanced by successive writers as to 
the possible location, civilization, and 
geography of this lost land. 

Modern discussion of the subject, 
however, dates from 1912, when Pierre 
Termier published, first a lecture, and 
later a volume, in which he threw all 
his weight as a distinguished geologist 
in favor of the hypothesis that the 
Atlantis legend had a basis of serious 
fact. Since then other scholars of 
distinction have arrived at the same 
conclusion. The arguments they ad- 
vance are, to be sure, far from final. 
They must be at the present time 
largely conjectural. Nevertheless, in 
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their entirety they constitute a mass of 
evidence that commands attention. 

During certain investigations of the 
ocean bottom not far from the Canary 
Islands, in 1898, fragments of lava 
were brought to the surface that had 
unquestionably been cooled in the open 
air. This was of significance as demon. 
strating former volcanic action in 
what is now open ocean, but naturally 
does not tell us much regarding the 
Atlantis of legend. Furthermore, ocean 
soundings show that the Canaries and 
the Azores are the summits of a sub- 
merged mountain chain extending from 
Northwestern Africa and the Iberian 
Peninsula to Central America. It has 
not been shown, however, that this 
submergence has occurred since the 
human race lived on earth, far less that 
a civilized society ever dwelt in those 
regions. 

Geographical evidence is even more 
nebulous. Early legends regarding the 
Atlantis are by no means consistent. 
Neither Plato nor Diodorus was at all 
explicit in his account. Early writers 
imagined the vanished continent to 
have been crescent-shaped, beginning 
at the Canaries and ending in the 
direction of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Maya Indians possess a legend to the 
effect that their ancestors came orig- 
inally from a crescent-shaped con- 
tinent. Other writers, however, believe 
the original Atlantis was a Mediter- 
ranean island east of Tunis, and that 
the ruins of submerged cities still lie at 
a relatively shallow depth beneath the 
surface there. This theory is based on 
Plato’s statement that the vanished 
continent was ten thousand stadia — 
one thousand miles, more or less— 
from the Pillars of Hercules, which 
would be equally true were its location 
in the Atlantic. 

Certain historical evidence is cited 
in support of the latter hypothesis. 
For example, the last Aztec king, 
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Montezuma, told the Spaniards that 
his people had come to Mexico from a 
land situated to the eastward. As early 
as the sixteenth century Landa, the 
first Christian bishop of Yucatan, re- 
corded the fact that the natives be- 
lieved that their remote ancestors had 
come from the east twelve days’ jour- 
ney across the sea. Such traditions 
seem to be refuted, however, by the 
best anthropological authorities, who 
present convincing evidence to show 
that the Aztecs, the Inca Indians, and 
other native races of America, are of 
Mongolian origin. A number of mod- 
em scholars, moreover, identify At- 
lantis with ancient Tartessus, an island 
off the coast of modern Spain — or 
Africa — inhabited by a civilized peo- 
ple and having regular commerce with 
the ancient world in remote antiquity, 
which later completely disappeared. 
Some place this island at the mouth of 
the Guadalquivir, others as far south as 
Kamerun. 

Another source of conjectural evi- 
dence — rather scanty, it must be con- 
fessed — is afforded by comparisons of 
flora and fauna, such as one or two 
identities in the plant life of the 
Canaries and Yucatan, and certain 
decorative motifs in the native carvings 
of the latter country representing 
animals resembling elephants, which, 
of course, did not exist in pre-Colum- 
bian America. But the latter might 
equally well be a reminiscence of Asia. 

We now come to the idea, commonly 
accepted by the defenders of the 
Atlantis theory, that the Mayas, 
whose civilization probably preceded 
that of the Aztecs and the Incas by 
from one to three thousand years, are 
remote descendants of an Atlantean 
people. It seems to be proved that the 
Mayan type differed considerably from 
the Mongolian type common to the 
other native races of America. But 
what it is necessary to prove to-day, of 
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course, is that the Mayas were related 
to the oldest known inhabitants of the 
Atlantic littoral of Europe. Here we 
encounter difficulties. From the very 
earliest time the Mediterranean peo- 
ples, who unquestionably — if there is 
anything to the theory at all— had 
communication with the supposed in- 
habitants of Atlantis, have known the 
wheel, one of the most revolutionary 
inventions in the history of our race, 
which completely transformed trans- 
portation. How, then, does the fact 
that the wheel was unknown in Amer- 
ica up to the time of Columbus fit in 
with the Atlantis theory? Ignorance of 
the wheel, which reduced transporta- 
tion in aboriginal America to its lowest 
terms, largely accounts for the limita- 
tions of the native civilization of that 
continent. 

Philological hints of a certain lin- 
guistic community between the Medi- 
terranean nations and the more ad- 
vanced races of America are more 
numerous and suggestive. The word 
Maya itself occurs in Asia, and is a 
place name in the Basque Provinces. 
The radical ‘Atl’ of the word Atlantis 
is not Asiatic or European, but is com- 
mon in the native American tongues. 
Many customs and artistic designs of 
the Mayas, and indeed of the Aztecs, 
bear a surprising similarity to those of 
Egypt and of Asia. The aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Canaries, and the 
Peruvians, embalmed their mummies 
with Chenopodium ambrosoides, a plant 
that grows only in the Canaries and in 
Central America. The pyramid is the 
typical architectural form employed in 
Aztec and Mayan construction, as 
well as in that of Egypt. The aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the Canaries, who 
constitute one of the puzzles of anthro- 
pology, bore little resemblance to any 
known African race, and as a matter of 
fact showed signs of relationship with 
the Indian tribes of Central America. 
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On the other hand, however, striking 
linguistic similarities exist between 
Mayan and certain Asiatic languages. 
Naga means serpent in both Hindu and 
the dialect of Yucatan. Some names of 
deities have an oddly Oriental sound. 
Houracan, the Carib Satan, suggests 
the Greek Uranios, the Persian Aka- 
rana, and the Spanish Huracau. Some 
symbolical figures, such as the serpent, 
the winged solar disc, and the double 
serpent of Egypt, appear in identical 
form upon Yucatan monuments. At 
the same time, however, many of the 
decorative elements of the latter bear a 
close resemblance to those of India, 
China, and Burma. 

Such evidence as we have at present 
goes to prove that the natives of 
America originally reached that conti- 
nent from Asia, either across the Bering 
Strait or the Pacific, with possible in- 
filtrations from Polynesia. This origin 
would afford the easiest explanation for 
any traces that may exist of a remote 
contact between American culture and 
that of Egypt and Asia. Of course, this 
does not disprove the hypothesis of an 
Atlantean culture. Some known facts 
relating to the Canary Islands, the 
remote tradition preserved by Plato, 
the legend that seems to have been 
current in several parts of the ancient 
Mediterranean world that there had 
once been a large island in the Atlantic 
which was later submerged by a great 
cataclysm, all point to the possibility 
that such a land once existed. This is 
supported in a degree by geographical 
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and geological probabilities. The Maya 
civilization, and the existence on the 
eastérnmost margin of Europe of that 
mysterious anomaly among the races of 
Europe, the Basques, naturally stim. 
ulate speculation upon the subject. . . , 
Such a continent may have existed, 
Possibly it did possess a- brilliant 
civilization and a history. But even if 
it did not, it will always afford a favor. 
ite theme for fancy. Conceive a huge 
island with mountainous coasts facing 
Africa and extending toward the West 
Indies. Nature has endowed it with 
every gift. Eternal spring reigns there, 
since the cool breezes of the ocean 
temper the heat of the tropics. Its 
little vessels explore the mystery of the 
surrounding seas. They reach the 
Pillars of Hercules. The Phcenicians 
know these navigators and fear then. 
The natives of Africa hold them in 
awe. The first inhabitants of the 
Iberian Peninsula traffic with its 
merchants. Its bold navigators also 
venture to the westward and discover 
there the peninsula that will become one 
day the fatherland of the Mayas. In 
that remote limit of the known worl 
they found their mysterious colonies. 
Then one fateful day the earth be. 
gins to tremble. The very foundations 
of the continent crumble, and the eager 
ocean rolls over the unhappy island. 
A whole race, with its cities and temples 
and ancient civilization, vanishes be- 
neath the turbulent waters. A tre 


mendous drama, whether it be of fanc 
or of truth! 
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English Novels of the Year 


Some of the atmosphere of a Davis 
Cup Match surrounds the interminable 
dispute as to the relative merits of 
contemporary English and American 
fiction. It is not Mr. Mencken’s fault 
if his views on the subject are not 
known; and in the December issue of 
the New York Bookman Frank Swin- 
nerton lists so many names of his 
compatriots that he feels it would be 
a work of supererogation to mention 
any of their recent works. Not so 
Mr. Gerald Gould, reader and reviewer 
of more novels than any man in 
England. He has devoted several 
columns in the Manchester Guardian 
to the output of British fiction in the 
year 1926. 

The ‘Big Four’ — Wells, Kipling, 
Bennett, and Galsworthy — have all 
slumped badly. Debits and Credits is 
so poor that Mr. Gould is too polite to 
talk about it, and in the light of Mr. 
Kipling’s gentlemanly feelings toward 
his wife’s native country and the 
source of most of his revenue it would 
be an exhibition of wretched manners 
on our part to let even the mildest peep 
of protest escape us. Bennett and 
Galsworthy gave us nothing new — 
they have done the same sort of thing 
before much better. Wells alone 
achieved a measure of success, but in 
his case it was the demimonde rather 
than the world of William Clissold that 
was most clearly revealed. Hugh Wal- 
pole came through well enough in 
Harmer John, if you are interested in 
the life and works of a Swedish in- 
structor of calisthenics. If, on the 
other hand, your tastes run to subur- 
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ban virgins, Mr. Swinnerton’s Summer 
Storm gives a very nice picture of this 
interesting specimen. The war pro- 
vided Ford Madox Ford, C. E. Mon- 
tague, and R. H. Mottram with mate- 
rial to deal with, each in his own way. 
A Man Could Stand Up is unques- 
tionably head and shoulders above 
Rough Justice and The Crime at Van- 
derlynden’s, which are painfully full of 
different but equally offensive brands 
of Anglo-Saxon propaganda. 

Mr. Gould feels that Olive Schrei- 
ner’s From Man to Man was the book 
of the year as far as England was con- 
cerned. To it alone, in spite of its in- 
coherence and unwieldiness, he feels 
that the adjective ‘great’ can be ap- 
plied. The author, as her name indi- 
cates, is a closer relation of our 
own Mr. Dreiser than she is of 
your cockney Wells or your Klans- 
man Kipling. 

Of the rest of the outstanding books 
one need mention only D. H. Law- 
rence’s Plumed Serpent, Romer Wil- 
son’s Dragon’s Blood, John Masefield’s 
Odiaa, Rose Macaulay’s Crewe Train, 
Osbert Sitwell’s Before the Bombard- 
ment, J. D. Beresford’s That Kind of 
Man, and Stephen McKenna’s The 
Oldest God. None of these will griev- 
ously disappoint many of the admirers 
that better work by the same authors 
has already won, but it is doubtful if 
any of them will arouse new enthusi- 
asts. Three rather promising first 
novels, Lolly Willowes, The Hounds of 
Spring, and The Two Sisters, have at- 
tracted some attention. 

Such, in brief, is the English record 
for the past twelvemonth. This is no 
place for a list of American publica- 
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tions, but it hardly seems that despair 
should be the order of the day. 


A Great Swedish Architect 


THE recent visit of Ragnar Ostberg to 
London has once more reminded the 
Anglo-Saxon world that modern Swed- 
ish architecture is the finest in all 
Europe to-day, though some will con- 
tend that the celebrated Town Hall at 
Stockholm, Professor Ostberg’s master- 
piece, is no better than the New York 
skyscrapers. The circumstances under 
which this building was erected were 
singularly propitious. In 1911 Sweden 
opened a national competition to draw 
plans for the Stockholm Town Hall, 
which was to be erected on a site of 
much natural beauty, facing one of the 
great arms of the inland sea upon which 
the city stands. The competition was 
won by Professor Ostberg. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
original design has little in common 
with the present building. As the 
structure went up the author con- 
stantly changed and improved his 
plans, devoting all his time to this 
single piece of work. He was assisted 
by the foremost craftsmen in Sweden, 
each one of whom he succeeded in 
imbuing with his own personal enthu- 
siasm and inspiration. Built of large 
old-fashioned red Swedish bricks, and 
crowned with a square tower sur- 
mounted by a copper cupola of great 
size, the ‘Stadshus’ projects boldly 
into the sea, flanked by terraces. An 
open arcade runs along the water front, 
and the whole fagade is roofed with 
copper provided by individuals, each 
contributing a sheet whose size bore 
some proportion to the bank roll of the 
donor. The building is rich and intri- 
cate within, and contains two of the 
most imposing halls in the world — the 
Blue Hall and the Golden Hall. 

Those of our readers whose plans 
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for the summer are still undecided 
might do much worse than visit this 
part of the world. We have just re. 
ceived a communication from the 
Swedish State Railways announcing 
that Cook’s have opened an agency in 
Stockholm and that a group of Ameri. 
cans have chartered the liner George 
Washington to convey our group of 
representatives to the meeting of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
which opens in Stockholm at the end of 
June. The Cunarder Carinthia is also 
landing a party in Stockholm on July 
22. For those who can forgo the pleas. 
ure of being elbowed off the sidewalks 
and spat upon by Paris crowds, a visit 
to Stockholm’s Town Hall is recom. 
mended. 


Shaw Impersonated 


Lonpon is enjoying the privilege of 
supporting two versions of Bernard 
Shaw. Not only is the Nobel Prize 
winner still loose in the streets, but he 
is also being impersonated to perfection 
on the stage. Ina play called His Wild 
Oats, adapted from the French, there is 
a short scene in which Shaw and Sir 
Hall Caine exchange remarks. The 
actor who was to take the part of Shaw 
—asmall one, to be sure — felt he had 
such a serious duty to perform that he 
wrote to the great man and asked if he 
could come to see him and subject him 
to a little first-hand observation. Shaw 
telephoned the actor to come right 
over, and for more than an hour the 
two men conversed. 

‘Mr. Shaw was extraordinarily kind 
to me,’ said his impersonator, Donald 
Simpson. ‘I asked him what man- 
nerism of his he would describe as 
characteristic. He said he did not 
think he had any except that he was 
always told that he fingered things 
about him in a nervous manner when 
speaking.’ 
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In taking the part, Mr. Simpson said 
he was going to wear a Norfolk jacket 
and knickers. ‘But mind,’ interposed 
Mr. Shaw, who would seem to have 
been denied the advantages of higher 
education, ‘they must not be plus 
fours.” 

When it came to the lines that Mr. 
Simpson was called upon to speak, his 
model became even more interested — 
so much so, in fact, that he rewrote 
several jokes himself. He speaks of go- 
ing to the Old Vic ‘to encourage Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, my forerunner,’ and 
adds, ‘When you open your mouth, 
Hall, I seem to hear the immortal bard 
himself.’ 

Sir Hall, as he should have been 
called, replies in some confusion: ‘Oh, 
oh! And this from you, George!’ 

Shaw then says: ‘And you deserve 
it, Hall. There are not two men living 
who admire themselves more sincerely.’ 

If Sir Hall Caine had not been in the 
Isle of Man he too would have been 
asked to furnish characteristic replies. 

The interview ended with Mr. 
Simpson taking a close-up of Shaw. 
He asked to be allowed to study him in 
the light at close range, and when this 
privilege was granted exclaimed, ‘You 
are a sportsman!’ 

‘We are all in the theatre business, 
my boy,’ was the reply, ‘and we must 
do what we can to help one another.’ 


A Rebel at Home 


PuuipPe SoupAULt, one of the leaders 
of the Surréaliste Movement in Paris, 
has become for that reason a social and 
literary outcast. He works in the back 
office of a publishing house, except 
when he is in his apartment at Auteuil, 
surrounded with pictures of Epinard, 
amap of the world, an oil painting of a 
clipper ship, a hula-dancer’s costume, 
and books. This was where an inter- 
viewer from the Revue Mondiale found 
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him, and this was where the following 
invective against modern civilization 
first burst upon the world: — 

“We are in a state of complete, 
irredeemable decadence. I detest our 
Occidental spirit, especially the French 
spirit of the petty functionary and the 
petty bourgeois. It is egotistical and 
ignorant, and is leading us in com- 
pletely the wrong direction.’ 

Since M. Soupault is himself the son 
of bourgeois parents, he ought to know 
what he is talking about; and since he 
is a writer, this passage also is worthy 
of attention: — 

‘Anatole France and Cocteau are 
perfect representatives of this bour- 
geois spirit. The former clings to the 
conventional fantastic prejudices of 
Voltaire. The latter, thanks to his 
clownings in the salon, always tries to 
be in style, changes his stripes every 
year, and receives applause when he 
does not even deserve to have a claque. 
Europe is being turned into an_in- 
tellectual hash, and becomes more and 
more Americanized every day, without 
understanding the danger she is run- 


“ning. This superficial, dizzy activity, 


this soulless life, I have analyzed in my 
novel, En Joue.’ 

But even that is not enough, for 
M. Soupault, who is not enjoying the 
success that attended Anatole France 
in his prime, mournfully adds: ‘But 
literature is nothing.’ 

When the surréaliste writers get to- 
gether for a convivial evening under 
the eyes of M. Soupault and M. André 
Breton, authors of the famous Sur- 
réaliste Manifesto, they ‘talk sur- 
réal'sme,’ and finally pull out pencil 
and paper, wind up the club’s stop- 
watch, and write a page in one minute 
without making any corrections, and, 
needless to say, without undue re- 
flection. The difference between these 
methods and those of the average 
American journalist whom they offi- 
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cially despise is not so striking as the 
difference between their final products. 
Is it possible that M. Soupault is less 
richly endowed with literary gifts than 
the editorial writer on the Council 
Bluffs Argus-Mirror ? 


London’s Pure Bookshop 


Tue shocking literary morals of Lon- 
don are in for a jolt. No longer will the 
city that bans Eugene O’Neill con- 
tinue on its frivolous career; Joseph 
Dawe will bring it back to decency. 
This gentleman is a retired Oxfordshire 
farmer who has saved up money 
earned from a patent rat-trap, sold his 
estates, and sunk his entire capital in a 
bookstore, containing ten thousand 
volumes of biography, theology, his- 
tory, and travel stories. His conscience 
has bidden him, he says, ‘to purify 
literature and to introduce Christian 
principles into business.’ Here is Mr. 
Dawe’s bookshop programme as com- 
municated to the Morning Post: — 


It will contain none of the works of 
modern authors. They are mostly about 
murders, suicides, and the seamy side of 
life. It is my belief that people become like 
the characters of which they read, and it is 
my purpose to make them better. My part- 
ner, Mr. R. E. Franklin, thinks that the 
works of Dickens, Thackeray, Charles 
Kingsley, Bunyan, Wordsworth, Charlotte 
Bronté, and even those of Shakespeare, are 
pure, and I have consented to allow them 
to be sold. 

Personally, I would allow no fiction in 
the shop, and I should certainly rule out 
the works of Shakespeare —I consider 
them to be peculiarly impure. 

I have good reason to believe that the 
bookshop will be both an ethical and a 
commercial success. I believe that I shall 
be able to open branches all over the 
country, and finally to chasten the pub- 
lishers of both our books and newspapers, 
and inculcate in them an abhorrence of 
impurity and a desire for truth. 
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What Do You Want? 


In the course of his biography of the 
Prince of Wales, Major Verney quotes 
that famous banjo virtuoso as saying 
that if he could choose one wish in all 
the world it would be to have a day 
entirely to himself. This is natural 
enough, and until young Albert Edward 
really puts up with his own unadul- 
terated company for twenty-four hours 
on end he is likely to cherish the 
illusion. Be this as it may, some bright 
member o! the staff of T. P.’s and 
Cassell’s Weekly conceived the idea of 
asking a number of distinguished peo- 
ple what their one wish would be. 
Some of the answers were illuminating. 

Gilbert Frankau did not shoot very 
wide of the mark when he said, ‘There 
is only one thing in the world worth 
wishing for — and that is Abounding 
Health.’ Sensitive Mr. Shane Leslie 
murmured in a quiet voice, ‘The aboli- 
tion of the telephone.’ Arthur Waugh, 
literary editor of the Daily Telegraph, 
was less exigent, but moonier. ‘If I 
could think of only one wish,’ he 
groaned, ‘I would ask for Peace at 
Eventide, but that is a wish that none 
of our generation will ever see fulfilled.’ 
Warwick Deeping, author of Sorrell and 
Son, was more positive than some. 
This was his wish: ‘I would ask for 
that youthfulness that is never without 
something to wish for, and that I may 
grow old still wishing for the right 
things.’ This has little in common with 
the more cynical demand of St. John 
Adcock, who said: ‘There are so many 
things I should like to have that | 
think, if I were to be allowed one wish, 
I would wish to be so placed that there 
was only one thing I could wish for. 
In other words, to be sentenced to the 
death house or to be marooned on a 
desert island with the works of Sir 
James M. Barrie is this man’s idea of 
consummate bliss. Our own unhesitat- 
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ing choice would be the transformation 
of the Living Age into an annual. 


Wine and the Chicken Coop 


M. Jousert is the professor of agri- 
culture at Fontainebleau, and an enter- 
prising gentleman to boot. It is his 
duty and his pleasure to discover more 
productive methods of farming, and he 
leaves no stone unturned in his eager 
search for improvements. Let Ameri- 
can barnyard savants concoct new 
formulas of ‘Lay-or-Bust’ bran on a 
basis of dynamite and excelsior; France 
is heir to a nobler tradition. M. Jou- 
bert is also a humane man. He be- 
lieves that what he enjoys his hens 
should be allowed to enjoy too — if it 
is good for them. He therefore decided 
to initiate these useful birds to the 
ecstasies of the grape. Selecting a par- 
ticularly fine dozen of eighteen-month- 
old hens, he divided them into two 
groups of six. The unlucky ones were 
put on a Wayne B. Wheeler diet; the 
others were given each day one tenth 
of a litre of wine apiece. The teetotal- 
ers laid three eggs in the month of 
October, one in November, none at all 
in December, and in January twenty- 
three. The scofflaws, on the other hand, 
produced twenty-eight eggs in October, 
fifty-seven in November, fifty-four in 
December and fifty-seven in January. 
We refrain from pointing the moral. 


Limericks and Religion 


Boru the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Church of England have enlisted 
the limerick as a means of propagating 
the faith among the young. The 
Catholic priest who signs himself ‘G. 
R. P.’ says in the introduction to his 
limerick prayer-book: ‘The heresiarch 
Arius, in order to spread his false teach- 
ing, composed ballads of heretical doc- 
trine in the popular metre of the day. 
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It occurred to me to make use of his 

method to serve a better purpose.” 
The Westminster Gazette quotes the 

following rime from this collection: — 


There was a wise man who said, ‘Prayer 
Is as simple as breathing the air, 

If you always recall, 

Whatsoever befall, 
That your Heavenly Father is there. 


A rector in Devonshire has devised a 
religious-limerick calendar. This is the 
entry under June, the month of the 
Sacred Heart: — 


In June English weather is hot 

(Or should be though sometimes it’s not), 
Like the love in God’s heart, 
Once pierced by a dart 

For the biggest and tiniest tot. 


Devonshire is also responsible for a 
stanza celebrating Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury, which runs: — 


Dear children, your patron is dead. 

Wicked soldiers cut open his head. 
Though your head you'll not lose, 
Still you can if you choose 

Be as holy, by praying, instead. 


Rough Stuff at Eton 


Tue English proverb that Eton pro- 
duces gentlemen, Winchester men, and 
Harrow cads, may have to be revised. 
A recent issue of the Eton College 
Chronicle contains a plea, signed by one 
P. J. C. Hollick and the youthful Lord 
Furneaux, son of Lord Birkenhead, 
begging for cleaner play in the House 
Matches. These matches, in which 
Rugby and Association football are 
combined, are peculiar to the school. 
‘It is distressing’ — or at any rate that 
is the way these young aristocrats feel 
— ‘to see in the House ties at Eton 
deliberate kicking and fisting which 
would not cast any lustre on a fifth- 
rate soccer club.’ Luckily, ‘the number 
of good players who stoop to such 
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methods is wholly inconsiderable’ — 
in fact, to play unfairly is a sign of in- 
competence on the face of it. Matters 
have become so serious that fouls are 
now going to be penalized, and ‘it is 
hoped that after a few of these the ad- 
vantage of deliberate kicking will begin 
to appear questionable.’ Should this 
penalty prove insufficient, the offenders 
are to be kicked off those very playing 
fields on which the Battle of Waterloo 
was won. The announcement of these 
changes closes with this large-minded 
reflection: ‘It is unwillingly that we 
propound such drastic measures, but 
one must move with the times.’ 


English As She Is Sung 


Durtnc the recent congress of English- 
speaking Orientals in Japan new va- 
riants of several popular songs were 
evolved in the course of the celebra- 
tions. Since the visitors all spoke the 
English language, they felt that they 
ought to be in the musical traditions 


that native and American-born speak. 
ers of the language perpetuate. That 
delightful old Northumbrian folk-song, 
‘It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More,’ was 
therefore chanted in this strange 
shape: — 
Engonnarennomo, no mo, 
Engonnarennomo. 


Hauna herru oda hoks terru 
Engonnarennomo? 


The next on the programme was 
‘O Brack Joe,’ as they called him. 
This number opened with the words, 
‘Gau narra des wen maalt wayunga 
ge.’ After this came a livelier ‘Yes, 
sir, that’s my baby,’ which is worth 
reprinting in its complete form. We 
trust our readers know the usual 
words. 

Yassair atsmai bebi 
Nossair domin mebi 
Yassair shismai bebi nau 
En baiwe — 

Yassair atsmai bebi 
Nossair domin mebi 
Shismai bebi nau — 


SHAW AND THE NOBEL PRIZE 


[From the Haagsche Post] 
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‘Great stuff!’ 


‘But to accept would be to 
act like an ordinary man.’ 


‘Eureka! I will return the 
money and retain the glory.’ 
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DISCRETION AND INDISCRETION 


Professor Julian Huxley makes this amazing 
pronouncement: ‘Biologists are almost unani- 
mous in demanding a rational birth-control as 
one condition of social advance.’ And this sort of 
statement, we presume, is called argument and 
science. No wonder plain people tend to lose 
patience when the latter word is constantly thrust 
upon them in support of every sort of moral heresy 
under the sun. — Universe 


* * * 


The Government of the Swiss Canton of Ticino 
have just enforced a law prohibiting dancing 
except during the first three months of the year. 
Every ball will have to receive police authoriza- 
tion. Children under sixteen years are forbidden 
to dance. All between sixteen and twenty must 
be accompanied by their parents. — Daily Herald 


* * * 


I was dancing with my fiancé when somebody 
came up and told me the Prince wanted to speak 
tome. I was presented to him, and then he asked 
if I would like to dance. We danced one dance 
together, and then we had three encores. The 
Prince is a very good dancer, and very easy to 
get on with. I was nervous at first, but he soon 
put me at ease. — Miss ‘Lylie’ Huckle 

* * * 


A Hindu wife who cut off her husband’s nose 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. The 
husband said he returned home with a friend late 
at night and told his wife to prepare tea. His wife 
abused him and he slapped her face. Later the 
wife chopped off her husband’s nose with a hatchet 
when he was asleep. — Westminster Gazette 


* * * 


The Dominions have increased their tariffs in 
a greater ratio than our foreign customers. We 
shall make a great mistake, as Mr. Runciman 
warned us, if we depart from our leadership of the 
world as a Free Trade nation, especially with the 
impressive manifesto of the bankers and manu- 
facturers reverberating in our ears and actually 
reaching Mr. Coolidge. 

— Westminster Gazette 


* * * 


Let Mr. Churchill devise a system of taxation 
for revenue purposes which will bear, not on the 
British, but on the foreign manufacturer, and he 


will go some way toward relieving his own 
troubles and those of the country at large. 
— Morning Post 
a : 7. 

Three people were killed and 293 injured every 
day during July, August, and September last in 
London’s streets. 

In one year 853 people were killed and there 
were 40,173 accidents that were not fatal. 

— Morning Post 
* * * 

‘The British Empire,’ says the Committee’s 
report, ‘depends essentially, if not formally, upon 
positive ideals. Free institutions are its lifeblood. 
Free codperation is its instrument.’ 

What a magnificent shutting of eyes to facts! 
‘Free institutions are its lifeblood.’ Whereas, in 
fact, of the 450,000,000 inhabitants of the Em- 
pire, over 350,000,000 know nothing whatever of 
free institutions. — Daily Herald 

** * 


We have suffered a good deal in the past from 
the American politico-social movie. We have 
hated their sentiment and their snobbery and 
their stunts, their vulgarity and their morals — 
and said nothing. We have suffered their stars 
and their producers, their business magnates and 
their publicists — and said just as much as they 
wanted us to say. We have shrunk from what 
we considered their blatant patriotism. 

— Manchester Guardian 


** * 


A new brochure advertised in the latest cata- 
logue of the State Publishing House in Moscow, 
under ‘Children’s Reading’: — 


Irxutov, A. The March. 

The children of imprisoned American workers 
organize a march to Washington, to beg for the 
liberation of their fathers. During their meetings 
on the way the little demonstrators meet with 
live sympathy from the workers. The President 
refuses to receive them, but several bourgeois 
ladies get up relief for these hungry children, 
who, however, repudiate it with indignation. 

A live tale. Concrete episodes. Revolutionary 
tone. Calculated for the school child and the 
Pioneer. 

* * * 

It is flattering to me to hear that the world’s 
champion heavy-weight boxer is coming expressly 
to pay me a visit. — Bernard Shaw 
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Palmerston, by Philip Guedalla. London: Ernest 
Benn, 1926. 25s. 


[J. St. Loe Strachey in the Spectator] 


Mr. Pamir GveEDALLA has achieved success 
in his Palmerston. He has developed an entirely 
new historical technique, and has triumphantly 
proved its value. He has not attempted to tell in 
detail the story of Palmerston’s life and work, to 
make précis of his letters and speeches, or to an- 
alyze his political principles. Instead, he has 
created a Palmerston atmosphere. At first it 
seems a luminous mist in which we watch vast 
and shadowy forms moving distractedly. Grad- 
ually, however, out of the mist one great figure 
emerges, and Palmerston the man, and the great- 
est of political experts, stands revealed. We find, 
as if by a kind of enchantment, that Palmerston 
has come to life. 

Palmerston had in the strict sense no Party, no 
colleagues, no followers. He could lead, and he 
could act with others, quite loyally and efficiently. 
But all the time he was looking over their heads to 
the British people and making them his friends 
and supporters. He talked uncommon good sense 
in the wittiest, simplest way, and somehow sug- 
gested that he was the man they all really wanted. 
And he was. His countrymen said in effect, ‘We 
don’t care a twopenny dam about his views, but 
we do know that he’s a devil of a fellow. There’s 
no nonsense about him. He never talks through 
his hat, or poses or pretends to be what he is n’t. 
He never acts a part, but is always himself.’ And 
this praise was true. ‘Pam’ never stood on his 
dignity, or finessed, or tortured past words to 
prove himself to have been always consistent. 
Therefore the country gave Palmerston an in- 
dividual position different from that of every 
other statesman of his generation. 

Curiously enough, it was the girl queen, Victoria 
of happy memory, who in the first year of her 
reign best summed up Palmerston’s way of win- 
ning men’s hearts and heads. He was at her first 
Council, and, next to Melbourne, saw her most 
intimately and most often in the first six weeks. 
She laughed at his jokes and found him ‘a clever 
and agreeable man’ and so ‘very clear in what he 
says.’ Thegreater British publicnoted exactly the 
same qualities, and loved him for them. He spoke 
his mind clearly and without reserve, and did it, 
not brutally, but with verve, humor, and a pleas- 
ant manner —that is, clearly and agreeably. 
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There was nothing of the schoolmaster about 
him — no suggestion of telling people disagree- 
able home-truths for their good. Further, he was 
wise as well as witty, and impressed people by his 
marvelous knowledge of the administrative 
machine. He had been to school in almost every 
department of the State. He was Secretary of 
State for War at the end of the Napoleonic strug- 
gle, and helped to beat the Emperor. Later he 
learned the technique of the Foreign Office, the 
Horse Guards, and the Home Office. Above all, he 
studied the House of Commons and the working 
of the Constitution as if he had been a man of 
science with a microscope. His ideal of office was 
not to let himself be in the leading strings of the 
permanent officials. When he went to a new de- 
partment he shut himself up in his room, writing 
protocols and memoranda and minutes till there 
was nothing that he could learn from the perma- 
nent chiefs. 

That he was an arch-bluffer must be granted; 
but at any rate, he always managed to outbluff his 
antagonists. There was danger in the habit, no 
doubt, but courage, knowledge, and nerve again 
and again carried him through — victorious on 
an impossible hand. 

As an example of Palmerston’s extraordinary 
clearness of mind, and also of his penetration into 
the heart of things, I cannot do better than quote 
a wonderful passage on the danger of false analo- 
gies and how they capture and deceive men’s 
minds. Whether it is to be found in a memoran- 
dum or a speech is not clearly stated by Mr. 
Guedalla: — 


Half the wrong conclusions at which man- 
kind arrive are reached by the abuse of meta- 
phors, and by mistaking general resemblance or 
imaginary similarity for real identity. Thus, 
people compare an ancient monarchy with an 
old building, an old tree, or an old man, and be- 
cause the building, tree, or man must from the 
nature of things crumble, or decay, or die, they 
imagine that the same thing holds good witha 
community. . . . All that we hear every day 
of the week about the decay of the Turkish 
Empire, and its being a dead body or a sapless 
trunk, and so forth, is pure and unadulterated 
nonsense. 


Events have borne out the danger of the false 
analogy here depicted. Palmerston wrote his 
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warning in 1889, and the Turkish Empire existed 
as a potent if somewhat truncated Empire up till 
the days of Abdul-Hamid. 

Fresh from reading M. Clemenceau’s Demos- 
thenes, I cannot but apply the lesson. What makes 
a brilliant and learned study of classical literature 
a positive danger is its foundation on ‘the abuse of 
metaphors, and by mistaking general resemblance 
or imaginary similarity for real identity.’ There 
isan imaginary similarity between Demosthenes 
and the Tiger, his classically draped puppets and 
living Europeans, but no real identity. 

Once more, we thank Mr. Guedalla for what 
Palmerston might have called ‘a gem.’ He said 
Soult was ‘a gem’! The book, of course, has its 
faults, — crudities, overallusiveness, and want 
of literary delicacy, — but nevertheless it is an 
original departure, and originality is the antisep- 
tic of literature. The pictures are very well 
chosen, and the earlier examples, those before the 
epoch of whiskers, show a man, not only very 
handsome, but with a real sense of charm stamped 
on his face. 


British Documents on the Origin of the War. 
Edited by G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley. 
Volume XI, Foreign Office Documents, June 
28-August 4, 1914. Collected and arranged by 
J. W. Headlam-Morley. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1926. 10s. 6d. 


[W. N. Ewer in the Daily Herald] 


Litrte by little the archives of the various 
Foreign Offices are providing us with the 
material for a complete understanding of the di- 
plomacy which preceded and created the Great 
War, though not until we have the whole of the 
evidence will it be possible to form a final judg- 
ment and to appraise the responsibility of the 
various men concerned. 

The newest addition to our knowledge comes 
to-day with the publication of what claims to be 
afull and unexpurgated collection of the relevant 
documents in the archives of the British Foreign 
Office. The volume is to be the first in time of 
publication, but the last in sequence, of a series, 
edited by Mr. Gooch and Mr. Temperley, which is 
to cover the whole period from 1898 to 1914. But 
in this case — the history of the ‘ten days’ of 
1914 — the work of collection has, for some not 
very clear reason, been done, not by these two 
distinguished historians, but by Mr. Headlam- 
Morley of the Foreign Office. 

It will take a detailed study of the 677 dis- 
patches now printed, and their careful collation 
with the other available evidence, to extract from 
them all that they have to tell us. But there are 
some —and these by no means unimportant 
— points which they reveal on first reading. 

And, first, one may note that they justify up 
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to the hilt the charge which I, in common with 
others, made at the time — that the ‘Documents’ 
published in 1914 were not a frank disclosure of 
the truth, but were carefully selected and expur- 
gated in order to remove from them any unfor- 
tunate admissions which would have thrown 
doubt on the story which Lord Grey and his 
colleagues were ‘putting across’ the British 
public. 

Mr. Headlam-Morley’s claim that the new 
publication shows that our ‘suspicions were ab- 
solutely unfounded’ is a piece of bland imperti- 
nence. 

That, however, by the way. The important 
thing is the new light thrown upon the business by 
the evidence then suppressed but now revealed. 

For the most part it seems to confirm what one 
had already suspected. There were in the For- 
eign Office in those critical days two points of view. 
The one, represented by Lord Grey himself, was 
working, in a rather panic-stricken fashion, for 
peace. The other, represented by the chief per- 
manent officials, was convinced from the beginning 
that peace was impossible, and was chiefly con- 
cerned with making sure that, despite political 
difficulties at home, we should —in a phrase 
used by Lord Nicolson in a dispatch on July 28 — 
‘not hesitate to do our duty’ by France and 
Russia. 

Lord Grey was nerveless, hesitant, easily 
turned from one scheme to another. That he 
could calmly go away to the New Forest for the 
week-end in the gravest days of the crisis is a 
measure of his capacity. His advisers were telling 
him from the first that it was no use, that ‘the 
resources of diplomacy were exhausted.’ In such 
an atmosphere, and with a man of such weak 
will and such limited abilities, failure was inevi- 
table. 

Of the attitude of ‘the Office’ — and, in par- 
ticular, of Sir Eyre Crowe and Lord Nicolson — 
there is ample evidence. 

So early as July 24 Sir Eyre Crowe is arguing 
in a minute: — 


It is clear that France and Russia are de- 
cided to accept the challenge thrown out to 
them. Whatever we may think of the merits 
of the Austrian charges against Servia, France 
and Russia consider that these are the pretexts 
and that the bigger cause of Triple Alliance 
versus Triple Entente is definitely engaged. 

I think it would be impolitic, not to say dan- 
gerous, for England to attempt to controvert 
this opinion, or to endeavor to obscure the 
plain issue, by any representation at St. 
Petersburg and Paris. . . . 

It is difficult not to agree with M. Sazonov 
that sooner or later England will be dragged 
into the war if it does come. 
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He urges, not efforts for peace, but that the fleet 
be immediately put on a war footing, and that 
France and Russia be informed of it — about as 
provocative an act as could be imagined. 


On July 31 he urges that ‘British interests re- 
quire us to take our place beside France and Rus- 
sia as allies.’ And, on the same day, in a memo- 
randum, obviously written in order to bring his 
wavering chief up to scratch: — 


The argument that there is no written bond 
binding us to France is strictly correct. There 
is no contractual obligation. But the Entente 
has been made, strengthened, put to the test, 
and celebrated in a manner justifying the be- 
lief that a moral bond was being forged. 

The whole policy of the Entente can have no 
meaning if it does not signify that in a just 
quarrel England would stand by her friends. 
This honorable expectation has been raised. 
We cannot repudiate it without exposing our 
good name to grave criticism. 


How ably adapted to appeal to Lord Grey’s 
psychology. 

Yet it becomes clear as one reads the new dis- 
patches and the new minutes that the dominant 
motive in the mind of the British professional 
diplomatists was not ‘our good name,’ but the 
fear lest, if we let Russia down, she would come to 
terms with Germany, break the Entente with us, 
and so start all over again those Asiatic difficulties 
which seemed to have been almost surmounted. 

In 1914, as throughout the nineteenth century, 
as to-day, the key to British diplomacy is to be 
found in Asia. 

The need for keeping Russia’s friendship at any 
cost is a recurring theme in minutes and dis- 
patches. Let two samples suffice. 

‘Our attitude during the crisis,’ writes Lord 
Nicolson on July 24, ‘will be regarded by Russia 
as a test, and we must be careful not to alienate 
her.’ ‘We shall have to choose,’ writes Sir George 
Buchanan next day (this is a typical ‘suppressed 
passage’ from one of the dispatches published in 
1914), ‘between giving Russia our active support 
or renouncing her friendship. If we fail her now 
we cannot hope to maintain that friendly codpera- 
tion with her in Asia that is of such vital impor- 
tance to us.’ 

That revelation — one might have guessed it 
from one’s knowledge of earlier incidents in En- 
tente diplomacy —is, perhaps, the clue to the 
whole business. 

Because we needed Russian codperation for 
Imperialist designs in Asia, — designs which al- 
ready included such matters as the oil of Meso- 
potamia, — we could not ‘fail her’ in her Balkan 
quarrel with Austria. Because she and France 
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had ‘decided to accept the challenge,’ we must 
‘stand by our friends.’ 

The diplomatists held firmly to this thesis, 
Sir Edward Grey muddled unhappily and incon- 
petently with a succession of peace proposals, 
which not even his officials took seriously. At 
the end he hesitated, and then plunged. 

Thus wars are made. 


News of the Devil, by Humbert Wolfe. London: 
Ernest Benn, 1926. 3s. 6d. 


[Manchester Guardian] 


Nornuine that Mr. Wolfe writes is without 
design. It is therefore important that the reader 
of this book should miss no part of it — super- 
scription, invocation, epilogue (a very beautiful 
and musical poem), any more than the main body. 
The superscription, called ‘Fleet Street,’ besides 
containing, in the second stanza, the climax of a 
luminous epigram, begets, in the first, the 
book’s title: — 


Here they publish 
fresh and fresh 

news of the Devil 
and news of the flesh. 


The poem, in fact, is concerned with the an- 
bition and destiny of one Paul Arthur, an octopod 
controller of the press. The invocation, by pro- 
fessing allegiance, however humble, to Juvenal 
classifies the poem as it stood in the author’s in- 
tention, and the epilogue is an admission that the 
work has transcended satire and passed into a 
pean of lyrical theology. 

The poem, then, is satirical rather than a ho- 
mogeneous satire. It hasa satirical root. Its ini- 
tial motive is to show up the baser sort of news- 
paper governance by presenting the pluralist 
proprietor as intentional master of the public’s 
soul as well as of its mind — that is to say, asa 
reorganizer of religion: — 


Religion in his organizing breast meant 
a careful handling of divine investment. 


He would form 
a universal syndicate, 
which, with a basis on the Vatican, 
embraced all creeds from Jew to Wesleyan 
in one magnificent codrdination 
of overlapping systems of salvation. 


But at the point of the scheme’s projec 
tion the poem shoots off into far fantasy. Either 
in a narcotic trance or in a post-mortal state,— 
his heart was under a prescription from Harley 
Street, — he converses with both God and the 
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Devil; and the resultant theological argument 
kills the satire but gives birth to high poetry. It 
is no longer the public’s soul that is in question, 
but his own, and he acknowledges that to be lost. 
Yet it is saved even then, by the operation of a 
divine principle; and the passage that consum- 
mates the salvation is one of the finest in the 
book: — 


‘Too late’ will little irk or rue 

when the unhasting love of God breaks 
through 

the puny dams, the crumbling breakwaters 

of Time, and overwhelms the barriers 

that strain at Him, and tumble, and are 
gone, 

while the great tides of heaven thunder on, 

not drowning, but releasing, soul by soul, 

division in the undivided whole. 


That, notwithstanding its quasidramatic form, 
—its dialogue and long speeches, — the second 
half of the poem is lyrical in essence is clear from 
the identical nature of the poetry, whether in the 
mouth of God or of the Devil, of Paul Arthur or 
of the poet himself. The dialogue is most dra- 
matic when it is most satiric: — 


And the Devil said to him, ‘ Be thou my good!’ 
But Arthur fiercely cried upon the Devil, 
‘Good shall be good as always, evil evil,’ 

And the Devil laughed until he felt a stitch, 
And said, ‘ Precisely, Sire, but which is which?’ 


Mr. Wolfe’s satire has both wit and humor. 
It does not destroy; it has no blast about it; it is 
just a cool wind blowing over, and so is less effec- 
tive, as satire, than the energizing warmth of his 
lyricism. That is as augustly imaginative as any 
he has yet given us. 


The Allbright Family, by Archibald Marshall. 
London: Collins Sons and Company, 1926. 
7s. 6d. 


[Manchester Guardian] 


Tae Allbright family is at breakfast when Aunt 
Abigail from America enters the story with the 
letters. She proposes to visit them, and as she is 
both old and rich the proposal is eagerly accepted, 
and the good lady is invited to make the Allbright 
home her own. She does so, assuming command, 
disorganizing the domestic economy, alienating 
the servants, intercepting letters, and under a 
sleek, smiling exterior engaging in other diverting 
misdemeanors. Zealously she sets to work to 
rearrange the love affairs of her younger relatives. 
Tim Allbright, engaged to Dolly, a common but 
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not coarse musical-comedy lady, is soon very 
completely disengaged, he being the kind of 
nephew who has this kind of Aunt Abigail. For 
Ellen Allbright Aunt Abigail produces Lord Liss, 
as proud of parading his new title as a boy his 
first breeches. The family want neither Dolly 
nor Liss, but it is the ‘chorus girl’ who ‘tells off’ 
his lordship, only to end, after insult and unhap- 
piness have been heaped upon her by her betters, 
as all good chorus girls are expected to end, in 
becoming a peeress. Mr. Marshall has a kindly 
heart, for vice and virtue are alike rewarded when 
Aunt Abigail, whose wealth is a myth, marries a 
man of fabulous riches, thus being, for the All- 
brights at least, happily disposed of. The whole 
family, from the eight-year-old to this alleged 
septuagenarian, is surprisingly preoccupied with 
each other’s love affairs, which seem scarcely to 
justify the absorption of a whole book. The 
secret of Mr. Marshall’s success is said to be his 
happiness, though the variety here caught by the 
Allbright family is not noticeably infectious. 


Georgian Stories, 1926. London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1926. 7s. 6d. 


[ Nation and Atheneum] 


Or the eighteen stories brought together in this 
book, all but four or five are good. Mr. Bullett’s 
anecdote of the war, ‘Prentice,’ is the best. Mr. 
Coppard’s ‘The Higgler’ runs it a close second, 
spoiled by a little superflous matter. Mr. Somer- 
set Maugham (‘An Honest Woman’) and Mr. 
Liam O’Flaherty (“The Tent’) are both masterly, 
the one with his society dissolutes, the other with 
his countryside tinkers. The title of Miss E. M. 
Delafield’s contribution, ‘Holiday Group,’ sug- 
gests the static theme which it is so difficult to 
handle in a short story; but she has succeeded in 
making a definite shape moving in a definite di- 
rection out of loose domestic material. Mr. Al- 
dous Huxley in ‘The Fairy Godmother,’ with 
similar but far more attractive material, unfor- 
tunately makes no shape or movement. ‘The 
Van Zant Dinner,’ by Miss Sandra Alexander, is 
an excellent piece of work. Mr. Martin Arm- 
strong in ‘The Contessa’ commits the mistake of 
pointedly referring to some people he has just 
described as sinister without contriving to make 
them really so to us. Mr. Gerhardi, Mr.Metcalfe, 
Mr. Geoffrey Moss (expert in post-war conditions 
abroad), Mr. Kenneth Potter, Miss Dorothy 
Johnson, Miss Colburn Mayne, and Miss Stern, 
are all interesting. Miss Evelyn Waugh is ob- 
scure, and Mr. Denis Mackail somewhat out of 
place in this company. Fortunately, Miss Ger- 
trude Stein’s negligible and inartistic nonsense 
does not take up much space. 
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Pierre Loti: The Romance of a Great Writer, by 
Edmund B. D’Auvergne. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. $5.00. 


Mr. D’AvuverGNe’s book is a conscientious 
chronicle of the facts of Julien Viaud’s physical 
existence. A lonely childhood among a houseful 
of old people in Protestant Rochefort was followed 
by just enough of Paris to get him into the Naval 
Training School at Brest. His first long cruise, in 
1871, seems to have been the decisive step in 
transforming Julien Viaud, midshipman, into 
Pierre Loti, romancer. The vague imaginings of 
his childhood had prepared him to be immensely 
stimulated by the tropics, and Huguenot repres- 
sions vanished quickly into the thinnest of Tahiti 
air. Senegal likewise offered full measure of emo- 
tional excitement. The great experience of Loti’s 
life, however, was an affair with a Circassian slave- 
girl, which took place in Constantinople in 1876. 
His separation from her remained a lifelong 
sorrow (dimmed only by evanescent doubts as to 
whether, after all, it was n’t the Unknown Lady 
in Senegal that he preferred to regret), and the 
poignancy with which he expressed his emotion 
fortunately blinded him as well as his readers to 
the fact that his connection with Aziyade had 
been terminated only by the exercise of consider- 
able skill and diplomacy on his part. Aziyade, 
published anonymously in 1879, had little success 
at first; but his work attracted the attention of 
Mme. Adam, and Le Mariage de Loti, which ap- 
peared in her Nouvelle Revue, aroused enthusi- 
asm both critical and popular. New scenes evoked 
new novels through forty long and vivid years, 
ending sadly enough in the Great War, where 
Loti, as an officer on Gallieni’s staff, cut a melan- 
choly figure with his high heels and his dyed 
moustaches and the baffled desire for desperate 
deeds that found utterance in L’ Hyéne Enragée 
and L’ Horreur Allemand. 

The task of writing a biography is doubly deli- 
cate when the subject has been so generously, so 
recklessly autobiographical as was Pierre Loti. 
Mr. D’Auvergne seems further hampered by an 
uneasy conviction that Loti’s attitude toward 
life does not conform to the best public school 
tradition; and his gingerly approach to the Ro- 
mance of a Great Writer is naive without being 
engaging. One is grateful to him, however, for 
his chivalrous screening of an old man’s vanity, 
and for the affection, reluctant and shamefaced 
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though it be, that he bears the subject of his book, 

The careless proofreading (pages 52, 55, 75, 85, 
86, and so forth) is too distressing to be passed 
over without comment. 


Yerney’s Justice, by Ivan Cankar. Translated 
by Louis Adamic. New York: The Vanguard 
Press, 1926. 50 c. 


Oxp Yerney had worked for forty years on Old 
Man Sirtar’s farm as a hlapets— the word is 
singular in more senses than one, and means, in 
Slovenian, a laborer. But when Old Man Sirtar 
dies, his son, the new gospodar, — another Slo- 
venian word, meaning ‘master,’ — kicked old 
Yerney out, bag and baggage. Now although old 
Yerney had given his life to building up the Sir- 
tar estates, he was treated as an old bore is us- 
ually treated, especially a saintly old bore who 
asks for justice and expects to get it. One official 
after another spurned him as a mere hlapets, 
and even his own kind turned away with disgust 
when he began babbling about Justice. In the end 
he suffers the death that, in a better world than 
ours, would be meted out to all bores, saints and 
sinners alike. 

The best thing one can say of this book is that 
it is a vigorous piece of revolutionary propaganda, 
but until the Revolution can scare up a morecon- 
vincing prophet than Mr. Cankar the Red Dawn 
isnot likely to break. Ifthe author had confined his 
few strokes — for the tale is a short one — toa 
much smaller canvas, that would have helped. 
It is hard enough in this disturbing world to get 
any form of justice, to say nothing of the nebu- 
lous kind demanded by old Yerney, and without 
dropping any of his social prejudices Mr. Cankar 
could stir his readers more by devoting at least 
as much care to the background and personalities 
of his characters as he does to their vocal con- 
plaints. 

A word of praise in passing on the excellent 
format and typography of this product of the 
Vanguard Press, an organization devoted to the 
worthy project of turning Out mildly seditious 
material at a low price and in a decent binding. 


The Changing East, by J. A. Spender. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1926. $3.00. 


Turkey, Egypt, and India constitute the Chang- 
ing East for Mr. Spender. He is qualified to note 
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contemporary changes in at least two of these 
countries, for he was a member of the Milner 
Mission to Egypt in 1919, and he saw India with 
a Liberal journalist’s eye and open sesame before 
the World War. While all the book is interesting 
and informing, the chapters on India, which fill 
the major portion of the volume, are a particular- 
ly valuable contribution tocurrent political litera- 
ture on Asia, as well as a pleasing addition to 
travel lore. No one has given us a more readable 
and lucid account than this one of the Montagu 
reforms in operation. 

An amiable and optimistic spirit prevades the 
author’s comments and judgments upon all three 
of the countries he describes. He favors each with 
a ‘Pippa Passes’ song, which rises a little higher 
and clearer, perhaps, where the British banner 
waves. This is an agreeable change from the 
creepy political vaticinations that have formed 
so large a part of political writing about the great 
mother of continents and her children since the 
war. The book leaves us in a cheerful mood, and 
for that we are grateful. 

Yet this optimism is not undiscriminating or 
unqualified by warnings. Mr. Spender is by no 
means blind to the eddies, backsets, and whirl- 
pools which temporarily impede the political 
progress of the colored races; but he also records 
convincingly the more hopeful larger trends 
which alarmistsoverlook. On the whole we should 
say, a well weighed and truly informing book, to 
which the reader who seeks enlightenment upon 
the countries of which it treats may turn with 
confidence. 


Understanding Ourselves, by Harold Dearden. 
New York: Boni and Liveright, 1926. $3.00. 


Tats is one of the many excellent books which 
this age of popularized psychology provides for 
laymen by authors scientifically trained to speak 
on questions that concern each one of us. We are 
all, quite naturally, more interested in ourselves 
than in any other subject, and any book that 
leads to a closer understanding of our own ego, 
and which serves to establish a better entente 
between our conscious and subconscious minds, 
is to be welcomed with enthusiasm. The same 
doctor who has already given us of his wisdom in 
The Technique of Living now presents us with a 
practical handbook to the ‘True Art of Happi- 
ness.’ It is full of sanity and reasonableness, 
neither too technical nor too popular, and may 
be used almost like a lesson book to those who 
wish to go a little further than the many who will 
cheerfully acquiesce in the author’s wise conclu- 
sions. The very brief second section devoted to 
the overpopular subject of sex is outspoken with- 
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out being prurient, but is rather in the nature of a 
medical textbook which deserves a place on one’s 
private shelf rather than on the drawing-room 
table. 


The Surgeon’s Log, by J. Johnston Abraham. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1926. 
$5.00. 


Tue ship’s doctor is in a peculiarly strategic 
position to write a travel book. He sees the world 
with the fresh eyes of the tourist, but, unlike the 
tourist, he is privy to many secrets of state. 
Seated at the Captain’s table, and thrown with 
the officers as well as with the passengers, he 
sees life steadily — once the first qualms of sea- 
sickness are over — and he sees it whole. Dr. 
Abraham signed up for a long cruise in Oriental 
waters, and, unlike some members of his profes- 
sion, he possesses the gift of being able to com- 
municate his impresssions agreeably and vividly 
to others. Most travel books are either too con- 
sciously literary and condescending or too bare 
and technical. This one stands out as something 
more than journalism, chiefly on account of the 
author’s likable personality. His journey took 
him through the most interesting parts of the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, and someone on board 
luckily remembered to bring a good camera along. 


The Last Love of an Emperor: Reminiscences of 
the Countess Louise de Mercy-Argenteau. 
Edited by the Countess de Montrigand. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1926. 
$3.00. 


SoMETHING unreal, a tinge of mirage, clings to the 
brilliant Paris of the Second Empire — at least 
in the eyes of an onlooker of the present-century 
who knows what has followed. Any preacher on 
the ephemeral, worthless aspects of life might 
well point out those eighteen years of dazzling 
luxury and gayety sandwiched between much 
darker and soberer times. He might also quote 
from these memoirs of a woman who seems to 
have been unsurpassed in everything — beauty, 
intelligence, wit, musical talent, skill in choosing 
and managing her husband, and self-possession 
amounting to coldness; for, whether or not she 
really was the impeccably virtuous stateswoman 
described in her autobiography, no one could 
give a better object lesson in keeping up ap- 
pearances, minutely, strictly, unflinchingly, and 
to the last breath. The book’s historical value 
lies in the concrete facts and documents pre- 
sented and in the new strokes it adds to the por- 
trait of the Iron Chancellor. 





BUSINESS ABROAD 


A syNTHEsIS of business rumor abroad becomes 
mainly a record of the world-wide drift toward 
Combi- combination and unified control. This 

: has extended from manufactured 
nation and goods to raw materials, and from 
Control national to international markets. 
Great Britain rations rubber, Brazil ‘valorizes’ 
coffee, our own country and Egypt try to stabilize 
the price of cotton, and Cuba restricts her next 
sugar crop to four and one-half million tons. 
Jute is somewhat similarly controlled, and the 
international metal market, where output is more 
easily regulated than in case of agricultural crops, 
whose volume fluctuates with the caprices of the 
weather, is kept in an approximate state of 
equilibrium. An even more comprehensive or- 
ganization of trade and industry seems to be con- 
templated by the industrialists of Germany and 
Great Britain, whose representatives have held 
several meetings to promote their common in- 
terests. These conferences have provoked much 
speculation as to their specific objects. One re- 
port had it that the German delegates believed it 
essential for Great Britain to join their country 
in forming world-wide trusts to meet Yankee 
competition. Another rumor was that the 
United States and Russia would be invited to 
participate in these consultations, giving them a 
scope comparable with that of the coming Eco- 
nomic Conference of the League. Still others as- 
sociated these meetings with the new European 
steel cartel. But the Presidents of the Federation 
of British Industries and the Reichsverband der 
Deutschen Industrie have issued a signed dis- 
claimer, stating ‘clearly and emphatically that 
the question of international cartels or combines 
has not been discussed. . . . Still less has any 
suggestion for combined action by British and 
German industry against the industry of any 
other country been mentioned or considered.’ 
The Spectator pictures the world divided into 
three great zollvereins, — the British Empire, the 
continent of Europe, and the United States, — 
but the Liberal Westminster Gazette, with invinci- 
ble faith in free trade, contends that interna- 
tional business meetings mean closer commercial 
relations among the States represented, and that 
with ‘Central Europe full of American capital’ 
Germany is not likely to antagonize our country. 
British accounts represent the Germans as the 
more anxious of the two parties to promote Anglo- 
German codperation. ‘They argue that Britain 
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and Germany combined could lead the way in 
such industries as dyes, steel, and chemicals,’ 

While nations with highly developed industries 
are thus seeking to reorganize business along 
private lines, less advanced countries under 
proletarian, Fascist, or military dictatorships 
have turned to governmental regimentation of 
production. Russian Bolsheviki have set up 
manufacturing and trade monopolies, Italian 
Fascisti have formed employers and employees 
into compulsory unions which tend toward na- 
tional monopolies, and the Spanish Government 
proposes to organize all productive enterprises in 
the kingdom, with the exception of those engaged 
in agriculture, in twenty-seven incorporated 
bodies resembling mediseval guilds. Each will be 
governed by an executive committee consisting 
equally of workmen and employers, which will 
have jurisdiction in all matters affecting its par- 
ticular trade. Primarily these corporations will 
deal with labor matters, but their functions 
promise to exceed this limit. A sort of Supreme 
Economic Council, made up of delegates from 
the different committees, will correlate these 
operations. 

British concern, as intimated in our last issue, 
is swinging from the coal mines to the cotton 
industry. The late Lord Emmott, ad- 
dressing the Manchester Atheneum 
Textile Society last month, described 
the last five years as the worst quin- 
quennial period the American section of the trade 
had seen for over sixty years, and 1926 as 
probably the worst of the five. The industry, in 
his opinion, is ‘in a more parlous condition as to 
its ultimate future than either coal or iron.’ 
England’s exports of cotton cloth have fallen 
from seven billion yards before the war to four 
and one-half billion yards at present. The one 
bright spot is the increased use of Empire cotton, 
of which, in spite of the depression, two hundred 
thousand bales were spun this season, as against 
one hundred and sixty-seven thousand bales last 
year. J. and P. Coates, the great thread manu- 
facturers, show the lowest net profit for 1926 of 
the last twenty years, and did not earn the usual 
dividends and bonus. These were paid from re- 
serves, however, and reached the tidy sum of 
seventeen and one-half per cent upon the capital. 
Altogether they represented a distribution of 
about ten million dollars to British shareholders. 
Even more encouraging were the ‘fabulous 
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tobacco profits’ reported by Carreras, Limited. 
Ordinary shares received fifty per cent free of 
income tax for the year, after writing off de- 
preciation and reserves. The net profits of this 
company, which is not among the largest in the 
tobacco business, were about five million dollars, 
and suggest that Great Britain, in spite of strikes 
and unemployment, is still earning a luxury 
margin for her people. Railway receipts are 
slowly recovering from the heavy slump of the 
coal strike, but the latest returns, at the end of 
November, make them still two million dollars 
per week below those for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. New capital issues for industrial 
purposes in Great Britain fell off by about five 
million pounds during the first eleven months of 
1926 as compared with the same months in 1925. 
The Statist congratulates itself that England had 
returned to the gold standard before the coal 
strike. ‘Had sterling been an independent or 
managed currency, its exchange value must 
inevitably have suffered severe depreciation as a 
result of the many adverse influences to which it 
has been subjected during the past six months.’ 
That paper attributes the pound’s stability, 
however, to American aid, and alludes to ‘a 
prevalent notion that sterling has been pegged in 
New York during the past months just as it was 
pegged during the war.’ 

The English are immensely pleased with the 
repurchase of the White Star line from its Ameri- 
can owners, and the Saturday Review is moved 


tosay: ‘One thing, at any rate, is clear, and this 
is that though the Americans may beat us at 
flm-producing — and at many other things, no 
doubt — they cannot compete with us on any- 
thing like level terms in the management of a 


steamship company.’ Meanwhile a British 
authority estimates that the ships of the world 
are carrying twenty per cent less cargo compared 
with their total capacity than before the war. 
Some skepticism exists abroad as to the reality 
of France’s financial recovery. This is strongest in 
The the British press, which is angry with 
French M. Poincaré for refusing to stabilize 
and the the franc at once. The Nation and 
“sin Atheneum, which generally speaks 
with the voice of Mr. Keynes, believes 
the franc has already been pushed back to a point 
that is not only ‘seriously prejudicial to French 
industry and trade,’ but is ‘almost certainly too 
high for permanent equilibrium, being supported 
by speculative influences which will later tell the 
other way.’ French rentiers, who want to delay 
stabilization, gamble on the hope that the franc 
can be restored to par, or to something approach- 
ing it, and that they will then get back approxi- 
mately all they loaned the Government. On the 
other hand, manufacturers and exporters want 
the value of the franc pegged at once, lest their 
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high costs of production exclude them from for- 
eign markets. M. Poincaré, when questioned in 
the Chamber last month as to the date of valori- 
zation, replied: ‘Every time that I have answered 
any question on these subjects, no matter how 
discreetly I have done so, speculators have seized 
upon my words and often distorted them and 
turned them completely around . . . and have 
used them, moreover, either to bull or to bear the 
market. I have no intention of favoring such 
manceuvres.’ The appearance of unemployment 
in France has started agitation to get rid of the 
alien labor imported during the recent era of 
prosperity. Some employers prefer the foreign- 
ers, and claim they are bound by contract to re- 
tain them. Politicians want diplomatic negotia- 
tions begun at once for the return of these people 
to their homes. The Central Wool Committee of 
France has addressed a letterto the Premier point- 
ing out the hardships inflicted on the wool manu- 
facture by the continuing currency fluctuations. 
France imports over nine tenths of the wool her 
factories employ, and one half of the woolens she 
makes are sold abroad. French metallurgical 
works have laid by large reserves, and several im- 
portant companies have increased their dividends 
this year by one half or more above the very 
liberal payments they made to their shareholders 
in 1925. Post-war recovery has been slower in 
transportation than in manufacture, but the 
operating charges of the Chemins de fer du Nord, 
which rose from less than sixty-two per cent of 
total revenues before the war to ninety-one per 
cent at their peak, declined last year to seventy- 
nine per cent. 

Germany was startled and irritated when 
Krupps asked the Reich for a government loan 
of twenty million marks for fifteen 
years at three and four per cent in- 
terest, under a threat to suspend 
operations at Essen and throw fifteen 
thousand workers out of employment 
if it was refused. Two years ago this firm bor- 
rowed nine million dollars in America. Papers of 
such opposite political complexion as Vossiche 
Zeitung and Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung con- 
sidered the threat an empty one, which if carried 
out would help the Company’s rivals, and argued 
that it would be unfair discrimination for the tax- 
payers to subsidize a private enterprise to the 
disadvantage of its presumably more efficient 
competitors. Nevertheless, according to last re- 
ports, the loan will be made, though for a smaller 
amount than originally demanded. Not only the 
steel industry, but agriculture, is having its 
vicissitudes in Germany. During the war farm- 
ers received abnormally high prices, and during 
the subsequent period of inflation their taxes were 
extraordinarily low compared with their profits. 
It is estimated that in 1923 seven hundred thou- 


Germany 
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sand peasant holdings in Bavaria paid in the 
aggregate but the equivalent of two tons of 
butter. Furthermore, farmers took advantage of 
the collapse of the mark to pay off their mortgages. 
Now, like agriculturists the world over, they find 
that, in spite of protection, prices in the restored 
currency are low. Simultaneously taxes have 
mounted to the pre-war level and above. Interest 
on farm loans is exceedingly high, — reported to 
exceed in many instances twelve per cent, — 
while various conditions make borrowing imper- 
ative. According to the Institut fiir Konjunktur- 
forschung, the long-term agricultural credits ob- 
tained during the first semester of 1926 amounted 
to 3,700,000,000 marks. These heavy borrowings 
are due partly to the expensive habits acquired 
by estate owners and the more prosperous peas- 
ants during the period of inflation, to nonproduc- 
tive improvements on their places, and to an 
excessive number of employees, too many draft 
animals, and too much machinery. Altogether 
the debt-oppressed farmer promises to join the 
unemployed as a drag on Germany’s complete 
economic recovery. 

Swedish industry shows slow but steady im- 
provement. This is particularly true of the 
manufacture of pulpand paper, and of the iron and 
steel. To be sure, lumbering shows a decline, 


though prices have been well maintained, and 
the iron and steel improvement is 
attributed to the temporary tonic of 
Baltic the British coal strike. On the whole, 

however, the general tendency is 
hopeful. In Poland business seems to be looking 
up, notwithstanding the political uncertainty, 
Bank reserves are increasing, and the currency 
situation is growing sounder, but wholesale prices 
and the cost of living keep rising. The excess of 
exports over imports, which has been maintained 
consistently throughout the year, shows some 
decline. On the other hand, however, the number 
of unemployed is far less than at the beginning of 
the year. Although our Government refuses to 
recognize Russia, we are among the largest sellers 
to that country, particularly of tractors and ag- 
ricultural machinery. Czechoslovakia is also 
doing considerable business in the same direction. 
One firm is building a refrigerating plant for 
Odessa running into several thousand dollars. 
The Skoda works are building turbines for elec- 
tric power stations in that country, one contract 
amounting to between three and four hundred 
thousand dollars, and a group of engineering 
works have contracted to deliver twenty-five 
hundred bogie trucks for the Russian railways, 
to cost between one and two million dollars. 
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Cut from the Bank of England’s model, showing the relative heights of European tariff walls 
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